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‘Best Books for Singing Schoals, 


CHORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION BOOK, 


By A. N. Jounson. Just Our. Contains the system of 
this celebrated teacher, so minutely and plainly described, 
that it is the easiest and best Manual for Teachers and Lead- 
ers; and is alsoa most entertaini useful, and thorough 
book for all Music Classes and Conventions; with the 
plainest of the ~~ instructions, and 260 pages of the best 
music, graded from the easiest to the most difficult, and con- 
tinually referred to. The book also best answers the per- 
plexing question, ** How to have good singing in 
gations.” $1.38; or $12.00 per dozen. 


THE ENCORE, By L.O. Emerson. This fine 
book has already been used by thousands, who have had 
but one — to its 
Music, of Glees, Quartets, Trios, Duets, Son c., for 

seule It is a capital Glee Book, as well as Staging Class 
Hook Thorough Instructive Course. 75 cts.; or $7 50 
per doz. 


PERKINS’ SINGING SCHOOL. By W. 
O. Perxis. This, like the “‘ Encore,” is an excellent 
Glee Book, as well as Singing School Book, and will be a 
fine book for conventions and for easy practice in Choirs and 
Societies. Good instructive course, and the best of music. 
75 cts.; or $6.75 per doz, 


All teachers and convention-holders are invited to insure 
their success this season by using one of these books. For 
sale everywhere, Copies sent post-free by mail, for retail 
price, OLIVER DITSON & 

137 4st Washington St., BOSTON. 


73 ccs. {MCRAE’'S SCHOOL REGISTER } 


Eighty pages, 21x35 ems. Spaces multiples of millims. 
Printed Regelasity, Deportment, Ex- 
amination, emarks, &c. 

137 tf McRAE & CO., Mincie, Ind. 


A scientific measurer of improvement, for awarding regu- 
larly, school honors, priviliges, prizes,—for improve- 
ment, not for rank attained. Gives equal chance to every 
grade of ability, stimulates all, and wonderfully aids disci- 
line. Price 50 ets. Pamphlet for 3-cent stamp. Orders 
y mail promptly filled. Souvenir Pusiisninc Co., 9 


The examination for admission will be held at the School, 
October 1st, at 12 M., for students wishing to join the morn- 
ing classes, and at 7 P. M. for evening students. Subjects of 
examination: Free-hand Drawing from the Flat and the 
Round,—two hours occupied. Applicants must be above 16 
years of age, For circulars apply to the curator. The classes 
will assemble for study on WeDNESDAy, Oct. 3d, at 9 A.M. 


PRIVATE PUPILS 
Wanted, by a Teacher of long and successful experience. 
Pupils fitted for College, Inst. of Technology, High Schools, 
&c. Best of references and testimonials, Address Teacner, 
7 Roakland Court, Boston Highlands. 135 ¢ 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


APILINUM 


SILICATE 


Stone Cloth, 


Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
_Send for sample. FULTON ST. 


P. H. RHODEN, 
TAILOR, 
362 Washington Street, Boston, 


|s offering Fine Clothing to Order at very low prices. 
food garment is given at the lowest price for 
¢ best quality of work. Liberal discounts to Clergymen. 


Miss MEHLBACG, at Lasell Seminary, Auburo- 

P dale, Mass., will resume her Saturda’ private lessons 

H German and French, Oct. 6, in Boston. Method of Profs. 
eness and Sauveur. Please apply to the above address. 


NEW-ENGLAND Furnishes and fills situations. 
MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 
120 BUREAU. Music Hall. 


C ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY. Oat 
‘and, Cal. Rey. Davip McC.urs, Ph.D., Prin. 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Humpureys, while continuing to read with private 
pupils, ladies and gen m, will offer a combination of a 
small class with fer sonal tuition during the ensuing year. 

The thoroughness and comparative quickness and success 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested by the 
gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several Heads 
and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Rererences.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of Epise. 

School ; Professor Dunbar, eee of Faculty; Profes- 
sor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty; Professor Goodwin; Prof, 
F. Bewen; Professor Lane; Caheraanl University.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys could arrange to receive ‘wo or 
three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal payment 
at a distance, in Greek a atin Compositi Aslology, 
and criticism by correspondence. 

“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and enporiatly as an accu- 
rate and fluent writer of those languages, he certainly has no 
superior in this Goodwin's Testimonial. 


293 Columbus Ave., Boston, Sept. 7, 1877. 116 tz 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


Three courses ef study are offered :— 

I. The usual Academic course. 

II. The P&ilosophical ceurse, wherein the Modern Lan- 

guages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 
III. The Angineering Course of three years, leading to the 
degree of Civil Engineer. 

The Curriculum of Study in I. and II. provides for elective 
work in the Junior and Senior years. The College is sit- 
uated within fifteen minutes of Boston by rail. Expenses 
are moderate. Liberal aid is afforded needy students, by 
scholarships and gratuity. 

Address Pror. C. E. FAY, Sec’y, 
137 College Hill, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 28th Winter Session will on Tuurspay, Oct. 
1877, in the commodious new College Building. Clinica 
instruction is given in the Woman’s | Pennsylvania 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
Lectures, Practical Demonstration, and Winter 
ial) to all ma- 


course 

Quizzes are free (except for expense of 

triculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., 
N. Co hila., 


1162 liege Ave. & arst St., 


SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES, 


2A Beacon Street, Boston, 


HENESS’S METHOD. 


The GERMAN DEPARTMENT, and Cottogium 
Latinum will reopen October 
1340 ARNOLD A. F. ZULLIG. 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A.D, 1860.) 
i h 
aration for Harvard and for the Scientinc Schools 


Copies of recent examination will be sent on appli- 
gu: (102 W. N. EAYR 


ELOCUTION SCIENTIFICALLY TAUGHT 


Author of “The Science of Elo- 
S._S. HAMILL, cution,” and Professor of English 
Titerature, Rhetoric, and Elocution, 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE, 

ill give private instruction in Vocal Culture, Keading, 
Speaking, pase Gesticulation. Special courses for ministers, 
lawyers, and those wishing to prepare themselves for Pro- 
fessional Readers or Instructors of Reading in Colleges and 
High Schools. Address: Yacksonville, 132 m (1) 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

For Ch mn, Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of ad- 
vanced Students. Two departments. The Course in El- 
ocution bears upon Conversation, V ction, Reading, 
Dramatic Recitation, and Oratory. | © Literary 
Course includes Conversation, A of Language, His- 
tory, Rhetoric, Literature, Logic, Composition, Criticism, 
Oratory. May be pursued together or separately. Char- 
tered 1875. Grants diplomas. Fall Term Octaber rst. 
Send forcatalogue. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


Defective Speech. C. S. Coxsy, 
W i 


Elocution. 


TERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union Sq.. 

$1 peryr. Anna Randall-Diehi, and St: 

HERS INTRODUCED for Address 

7 mer. Educational Union,” 131 Broadway, New- 

York. Monthly Reports for School Vacances. Established 
1857. Send for Mfdual Plan and A splication Form. 


ter, 2 


T. COTESWORTH PINOKNEY'S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 
SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (American 
Foreign), Principals and Assistants, Goop Tsacners for 
any department, w.th positions. Send stamp for application 
form. SUPPLIES Schools and Families with competent 
Instructors without cha: ge. 

THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the best and 
cheapest journals published, interesting to teacher, to pupil, 
to parent. Send stamp for specimen cepy. 

The U. 8. School and College Directory, a 
for those having children to Fs A information of 
best Sent free for this purpose on receipt of three 
3c stamps. To all others, 50 cts. 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Maternal, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Kindergarten Material, &c., &c., 
30 Union 8q. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


MOSES T. BROWN, A.M., 
Prefessor ef Oratory at Tufts College, 
Has prepared for Colleges, Schools, and Lyceums, 


THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCUTION and 
GESTURE, ‘en in number. Illustrated by Models 


and Charts. 

READINGS and CHARACTER-SKETCHES, — from a wide 
range of Authors and Subjects. 

TWO NEW LECTURES FOR LYCEUMS. (:) Cuartes 
Dickens as Reaper, Artist, AND Actor; with II- 
lustrative Readings. (2) Tua ArT or Expression IN 
Oratory, READING, AND ACTING. 

PROF. BROWN will also receive a limited number of 
pupils in Elocu:ion, Address: 
1342 Sr. James Hotet, BOSTON. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
Priced and illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


ge 


Address JAMES W. QUEEN @ CO., 
122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


CONTENTS 


“GOOD TIMES,” 


Our New Monthly Magazine, 


Vol. SEPTEMBER. No. 2. 


Day-School & Parish Recreations: 


Doctor Corbeau. The Little French Lesson. 
Acted Proverb: ‘It never | Oh, Girls! 

rains but it pours.” Little Ones. 
In the Sea. 


Sunday-School Exercises : 
oe Autumn Object-Lesson. | One, Two, Three, Four, Five, 


ng. Six, Seven. 
Mission Department: 
A Mission V, to India. | Tell it Again. 
‘Come Over and Help Us.”’| Some Little Girls. 


Temperance Entertainments ; 
Oh! for the Sparkling Crys- The Conquerer Conquered. 
tal Stream (music). Notes. 


The price of ‘‘ Goop Timas” is One Dollar.per year ; 

Fi Cents single number. 
Subscribers, contributors, and friends will address the 
Pubhsher, THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley Street, 
Boston, or the Editor, M. B. C. SLADE, Fall River, Mass. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS thar oor 


new Monthly, Tus Pammary Teacner, will be issued Oct. 
isth,—and fevened their orders and subscriptions. 
T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


A TEACHER of several years successful experience as 
‘ Master of a large High School, and years of experience 
in schools of other grades, desires a situation. Very best of 
testimonials and references. Address F. B. Snow, N. E. 
Journal of Ed., 16 Hawley St., Boston. 135¢ 


HOUSTON’S 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


TEACHERS WH 


THAT IT I8 


Better Adapted to Use in the School Room, 


AND THAT 


Better Results can be Obtained by its Use, 


Than with any other Text-Book on the Subject as yet Published. 


[See Review of this Book in THz Journat of July 5, page 22, present vol.] 


Price $1.50, by Mail. 
For Deécriptive Circular, address the Publishers, 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


me 


No. 17 North Seventh St., Philadelphia, 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
Is THE ‘| 
| 
ATES: 
| pound: pRick | 
west | 
f 
( 
| 


“We have gotten over the idea, that it is essential to our 
life and h to indulge in the manufactures of other 
countries, when we can produce the same with equal merit 
at home.”’— U. S. Grant. 


If your Stationer cannot supply you, we will send by mail 
Ons Dre wine Cass, containing Seven DrawinG Pencits 
of different grades; or Une Dozen, assorted grades, ExTRA 
Fins Rounp Gut, on the receipt of Fiery (currency 
or postage-stamps) If they do not prove satisfactury, return 
them, and the money will be refunded. 124m 


&e. 
ABest 1824. 


THE KINGDOM 


— or — 


Mother Goose. 
A New Fairy Play. 


With Fun for Old and Young. 
A specialty fr Schools and Parlor 
Entertainments. 

Price so cents. All orders postpaid. 

dd 


Address 
MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
Box 234, Me rose, Mass. 


PENNY SONGS 
Public Schocls. 


Published in Sheet Form. 


ess 
MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
133) Box 23:1, Mass. 


SwPRICES 
CIN 


© AMDENNL- 26-JOKN ST 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS|— 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Gillott s, descriptive sams 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332. 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOEK, Sele Agent. 


NOISELESS 


Found at Last! 


A simple and lect device for preven all noise from 


For sample and prices, address 
A. G. WHITCOMB, 
130 tf 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


N*W-ENGtanp RUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 Hawley street. Bo-ton. 
or circulars or information, address F. B. Snow. 


$:.00 per roo. Sample sets 25 cts. | 
Addr 


NEW-ENGLAND. FOURNAL* OF; EDUCATION. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 
lll Fulton St., New York, 


Scientific Models 


TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS, &c. 


B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS ; 


AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 
Analytical Balances and Weights; Improved Holtz Electric Machines, $2 5 each, giving 
5 inch sparks. Received First Prize at Philadelphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish. 
and rare and pure Chemicals.” 

Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1. N. B.—T no in he zz 


Michigan School Furniture Company, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


of “School Church, Hall, and Office Furniture, 


OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERNS. 


We also deal in School Bells, Church Bells, Sc hool Record and Order Books, Blackboard Crayons, Erasers and Pointers, 
Numeral Frames, Geometrical Blocks, Ink-wells; the best and cheapest School Ink known; Wall Slating, Blackboard 
Cloth, Slated Paper, Globes, Maps, and School Supplies of all kinds. The celebrated Silicate Black Diamond 
Liquid Slating kept constant!y on hand. All orders promptly attended to. Correspondence solicited. 


De you want a well-ven'ilated and well-heated 

school room? If so, send for our Illustrated Circular, and get our estimates. If the “‘ Carton”’ is set according to 
directions, we guarantee a constant inflow of pure warm air, and a constant outflow of the foul air next the floor. It is 
the best and most economical school-heater made. Churches, halls, and dwellings also supplied. 


We are grat'fied with our constaotly-increasing trade, and promise our customers every attention in our power. 


TH E MARKS 
Improved Adjustable Folding Chair, 
ATENTED Fes. 1, 1876, 


A Parlor, Library, Smoking, Invalid or Reclining Chair, 
Louage, Bed, and Child's Crib, combined in one, 


AND CAPABLE OF BEING ADJUSTED INTO ANY POSITION 
DESIRED FOR EASE AND COMFORT. 


CONSTRUCTED OF BEST WROUGHT /RON; 
EVERY PART INTERCHANGEABLE, 


Circulars and Price List on to 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
135 0 $16 Broadway, New York. 


GET THE SERIES OF 


100 CHOICE SELECTION S. 


For the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, and Parlor Readings. 
No. XIIL. just out.........+--+.-- No. XIV. in preparation............+-- Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Bookseller for them, or send price for a sample to 


P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 


Schools and Colleges. 
Send Stamp for Catalogue. 
FESSE S. CHEYNEY & CO., 
124 27 Great Jones St. NEW YORK. 


FRED JUENGLING, 


Engraver Wood, 


NO. 30 BOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


NUMERAL CARDS. 


Used in the best Prmary > is in B Addres. 
(prepaid) ANNIE E. WALL Ur 103 W. Springfield St. 


122 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
‘ in 1837. 

oper lis of Copper and Tin, moun 
with the best Rotary for 
Schools, Forme Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms. Tower Clocks ete. Fully Warranted, 


Boys and CirRis 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
printing Cards, Labels, marking clothing, = 
eic.: FAMILY PRINTER and complas 
outfz, by mail, for $1, prints 4 line #3, 
Slines ; lines. R x. T. 
ING PRESS ete out fi r $7 
GOLDING 42534 ; 
DIN ‘Hill Sq., Bostoa, 


De’ Your Qwn Printing 


NO EXPENSE, except for ink and paper, after 
procuring GOLDING'S OFFICIAL. PRESS 


Jor printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- s 
lars,etc. Every Business Man should have one. NY 


Outfits from $lup 


Send two 3e.stamps for new Illustrated Cate rloque. 


GOLDING & CO., Manu/'rs, Fort-Hill Sq., Boston. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration ! 


Full particulars on application by mail. 


PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c, 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
Illustrated Furniture...............- 10c 
Catalogue Banners, &c, 10c 

J. & R. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) s9 Carmine Sweet, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT IS HEALTH, 
Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 
Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases w 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent pent in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phlet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N.Y. Say what paper. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD, This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


E. 8, RITCHIE & SONS, BOSTON, MASS, 
Philosophical Instruments, 


Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra 
tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most dis- 
tinguished professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


E. S. Rircure & Sons have been appointed a ay by 
Browning, London; Rudolph and 
Par ye of Optical, Acoustic, and El ectrical A paratus, 
1 Zeiss, Jena, maker of Microscopes; and receive 
era from Schools and Colleges to import goods Free o/ 
Duty and at Manufacturers Prices. 
Catalogue of Philosophical illustrated, 
price 1§ cents, sent on application. ( —s Please 
mention this journal.) 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 

mm With Thirty Changes of Position 
Library, invalid Chair, Chin's 
Ee Crib, Bed or Lounge, Com- 
bining beauty, 
Strength, simplicity, and 
comfort. Every io 
an Science. ‘'r 
ders by mail promptly 
tended to. Goods p. Bena 
to any address, C. 0.D. 

for ‘Illustrated Cir 


— Quote Formal of Ed. 
READING POSITION, 
THE WILSON ADIUS, CHAIR MFG. 60., 661 ‘Bradway. N, Y. 


ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJECTION 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION, 
Send for Catalogue. 
N. EDGERTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


lightness 


118(2M) 


ot AN ES Hair Blackboard Eraser, guar- 
— the best and cheapest Eraser in 

ene to give satisfaction. Sample sent 

20 cents. Send for Price List. JOHN D. 


Manftr., 114 William St., Mew York. 107 tf 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, ‘roy, N. Y- 
Their School, Academy, Church, and other Bells, are 


Illustrated 
Loston, or THomrson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley Street, ream Tir, 


widely celebrated for purity, fullness, and richness of tone- 
gue 115 2% 


= Sani i Wide = 
USE | 
Wrigine Inks 24 
| ESTERBROOK’S} 
| 
THE WILSON PATENT 
| 
ee A. G. WHITCOMB, FOR 
| \\ 
| 
. Sole Agent in Boston for the C Wines Blackboard Eraser. ee 
nn. 
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LOADED WAINS. 


From the broad fields, their glory shorn, 

And sunny uplands, of their beauty reft, 
Through the still sunlight of the autumn morn, 
And hedgerows with their lingering jewels left, 
By the brown river, through the leafy lanes, 
On to the farmsteads move the loaded wains. 


The stalwart reaper bears his brightened scythe, 

Or tracks the course the great machine has made ; 
And bonnie lass and lad, sunburnt and lithe, 

Round whose straw-hats woodbine and poppies fade, 
Wake all the meadow-land with harvest strains, 
Clustering and laughing round the loaded wains, 


’Tis soft September nature's harvest yields, 
But all through life our ripening fruit we reap ; 
Now storing violets from sweet April fields, 
Now roses that bright July sunshines steep, 
Now garnering gray October’s sober gains, 
Now Christmas hollies pile our loaded wains. 


Ah me! how fast the fair spring flowers die ; 
How summer blossoms perish at the touch, 

And Hope and Love in useless sympathy 

Weep for the Faith that gave and lost so much! 
From half our sheaves drop out the golden grains, 
Small is our portion in the loaded wains. 


Yet, ere the mighty Reaper takes it all, 
Fling out the seed, and tend it rood by rood ; 
One ear is full, though hundreds round it fall, 
One acre ’mid a mildewed upland good ; 
Eternity will rear on heavenly plains 
The smallest treasure won from loaded wains. 
—All the Year Round. 


Public Opinion. 


— All God’s processes are educational. No creation 
transpires at the maximum of its possibilities. Devel- 
opment is the objective thought of God’s plans. Edu- 
cation is the basis of all healthy development. No 
man inherits a knowledge that makes him wise in his 
day and generation, Each must be taught to know the 
things that make for his peace. Thus each becomes a 


teacher to the measure of his ability and opportunity, 
so that the advancing generation may be wiser than the 
preceding, But for efficient teaching, special qualifica- 
tions are needed. Culture and training are far more 
potential agents than endowments, in achieving results 
as ateacher. There must be an appreciation of the 
work that produces in it an enthusiasm, without which 
nothing can be well done.—Church Messenger. 


— Our children are our best gifts in this world. 
Flowers, birds, spring, morning, all fail as symbols ; our 
children are more, greater, than any or all of these. 
They quicken and interest us. They enrich our life. 
How we watch for, and rejoice in their daylight and 
sunrise! If they do well, how their growth in intelli- 
gence and moral power, how their character rising above 
impulse and circumstance, fill us with satisfaction! But 
if they d> badly, how hope struggles against despair 


and expectation !—not daring to look up, sinks, ceases, 
turned to despair. We live in our children. With 
them we rise or fall ; with them rejoice or suffer, — our 
lives bound up in theirs. And these children that are 
so much to us, — think who and what they are! Our 
figures of rhetoric must not mislead us ; they are more 
than birds or flowers, more than the morning or the spring, 
—each little one immortal, with a destiny more solemn 
and momentous than all material things, —each a child 
of God. What are the solemn heavens, the mysterious 
seas, the grand mountains, compared to childhood! 
In our fond caresses, in our ambition for our children, 


how we fail to look up into those possible heights above 
every little child ; and sometimes our petting fondness 
only tethers and hinders their earnest life, and clouds 
the upper possibilities !—Rev. Dr. G. W. Hosmer. 


— Our Educational Systems, Our schools, with all 
their advantages, — which are many and great, — have, 
as conducted, serious defects. The brain is cultivated 
at the expense of the body. In cities, villages, and 
large towns, children from 5 to 15 are kept almost con- 
tinuously at school, without much regard to the growth 
and development of the physical system. During this 
time, the great majority of our young people have no 
training in hard work, nor have impressed constantly 
upon their minds the necessity of some useful employ- 
ment for a livelihood. Education, book-knowledge, a 
certain course of study through the schools,—these are 
paramount to everything else in their thoughts and 
plans, and become in their minds the leading objects 
and aims of life. This long and close confinement to 
school at the expense of others, and the supreme devo- 
tion to obtaining simply an education, without any defi- 
nite object or practical pursuit in view, poorly qualifies 
young men or young women, as they come upon the 
stage, either for hard work, or self-support and inde- 
pendence. Hence some adventure or experiment must 
be tried, without, too, the proper physical or mental 
training for it, Thus, with many, life is made up of 
changes, and in not a few instances of failures. 


But another more serious evil of our school system, 
is its effect upon the organization and character of our 
girls. The high cultivation of the brain, at the expense 
of other parts of the body, has always proved unfavor- 
able to human increase. If only here and there an in- 
dividual became thus highly educated, its effect would 
not be noticed ; but when a great majority in the com- 
munity are thus educated, its effects are soon percepti- 
ble. Our girls are early placed in school, — are kept 
closely confined there from ro and 12 to 16 and 18, — 
through the most critical period of life, without much 
regard to a proper, full, and harmonious development of 
the physical system. When the laws of vital statistics, 


in their bearings on population, become better and 
more correctly understood, we are confident some very 
important improvements or reforms will be made in our 
system of education.—Vathan Allen, M.D., Mass. 


— There is a recent book on education by a Mr.! 
Todhunter, an Englishman, which illustrates a danger, 
from which we may get a practical hint. They are all 
crazy in England now, after the new method of exam- 
inations by written questions. They are carrying it out 
in their civil-service examinations, and hope to promote 
people as the Japanese do and the Chinese, in propor- 


tion to their fitness,—not as we do, in proportion to the 
number of their recommendations. This is very nat- | 


ural, and in the end, I dare say, it will work well. But, 
by the way, in the process, such men as this Mr. Tod- 
hunter actually come to estimating different studies, by 
the ease or difficulty with which you can conduct writ- 
ten examinations in them. Mathematics is an excel- 
lent study, they say, because the examination must be 
perfect. Latin is quite a good study, because the ex- 
amination will probably show the proficiency of the 
student. History is not so good, for a person might 
know a good deal of history, and yet pass a very poor 
examination. And as for moral philosophy,—or worse 
yet, religion, — they are the worst kind of studies. It 
is very hard to frame the questions, and when you have 
framed them, the very best scholars may fail in their 
answers. So they actually recommend that people shall 
study mathematics and classics, because they can pass 
good examinations ; and virtually, that they shall not be 
required to study philosophy and religion, because you 
cannot arrange any good examinations. So completely 


does the whole office of school of education and exam- 
amination disappear in the process, in the rank list and 
the machinery. « What it is all for, never once occurs to 
such speculatots. As the German martinet halted his 
troops so often to dress their lines that the battle was 
lost before they came to the field, so these poor crea- 
tures who are kept under such a system are systematized 
to death before they find out what life is, or what edu- 
cation is for.—Rev. E. Hale. 


— The great educational need of the age is concen- 
tration. There is so much to be known, and itis all 
so precious, so well worth knowing, that we are dazzled 
by the treasures apparently within our grasp. We over- 
load not only ourselves, but our children, and stagger 
on, “blind leaders of the blind.” It has been well said 
that in this age we must have the “courage to be igno~ 
rant of many things,” Do we not, as teachers, lack the 


courage to refrain from teaching many things, that we 
may teach a few things well?—4, Z. Mann, in Pacific 
School and Home Fournal. 


— Remember that the pupil imitates your faults of 
voice, manners, and conversation. If you read in a 
drawl, talk slang, or are blustering and swaggering, 


your manner can be seen in the pupils. A branch in 
which you are not interested will not interest your pu- 
pils.—River Falls ( Wis.) Fournal. 


Lessons in Drawing.—No. VII. 


BY W. S. GOODNOUGH, 
Superintendent of Drawing, Columbus, O. 


In the six preceding papers, enough ground has been 
passed over to fully occupy the lowest primary grade 
for a wholewear. But a brief outline has been given, 
yet it will not be ‘difficult to fill in and elaborate the 
details. 


Course for Second Primary Year.—Average age seven 
years ; one daily lesson of twenty minutes. Continue 
the work of the first year, using more elaborate figures, 
viz., dictation and memory drawing, design and copy 
from blackboard. In addition, commence copying from 
cards. Review the names of the geometrical forms 
learned, and learn the distinguishing marks of the ob- 
long, rhombus, rhomboid. After the third month, draw 
once a week on paper,—at other times on the slates. 


The first few lessons of the year should be in dicta- 
tion drawing, design, or copy from the blackboard, 
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The pupil is now ready to commence the new.subject, 
Copy from Cards. I say copy from cards, because 
cards with good printed copies on them are considered 
better than books at this stage. The copies, however, 
should be in outline of simple proportions, and such as 
can be readily analyzed and comprehended by pupils of 
this age. They should be flat or geometrical, not more 
than two dimensions being represented. The object of 
using printed copies is, that better forms can be placed 
before the pupil than would be if the teacher drew them 
upon the board ; each pupil will have a copy in his own 
hand, and will thus be able to produce a more accurate 
drawing. The copies being smaller on the cards than 
the pupils’ drawings of them are to be, they will be ex- 
ercised in enlarging, whereas, in copying from the board, 
they have been reducing. In much of the previous 
work, however, the teacher has done most of the reduc- 
tion for the pupils, by telling them how long to make 
each line. She must be careful not to do too much of 
this, or the pupil will never be able to do it under- 
standingly for himself. 

The first use of the cards might be to aid in a copy 
from the blackboard. The pupils should place on their 
desks the card, having on it the figure to be drawn. 
The teacher should draw the figure on the board about 
eighteen inches in size, instructing the pupils, mean- 
while, to look at the figure on their cards, and also on 
the board as she works, to see the order in which she 
draws the lines. The figure might be something like 
the following, with many classes perhaps more difficult, 
and the teacher would draw it in the following order: 
The vertical diagonal ; horizontal 
diagonal ; sides of large square ; 
division of eacf side into four 
equal parts ; the two vertical and 
the two horizontal lines connect- 
ing opposite points of division ; 
the curves convex toward center 
of square. She would then bright- 
en the lines of the figure, and 
either dot the construction lines, or leave them light 
connected ones. 


Here and There Among the Flowers. 
BY S. P. BARTLETT, 


NO. VII—THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 
“ Lobelia, attired like a queen in her pride.” 

Not less splendid to deck the golden ways and days 
of September, than to glow half hidden with midsum- 
mer’s luxuriance of flowers, is the superb Lobelia car- 
dinalis, one of the most beautiful North-American wild 
flowers. It is the princess of our Lobeliads, and in- 
troduces us to its wide-spread family of several hundred 
species, distributed within and upon the tropical borders 
of both hemispheres, and also to be found amid the tem- 
perate zones. We find our native beauty takes her 
family name from Flemish Matthias de Lobel, who was 
physician and botanist to James I.; but the Lobeliads 
of Britain seem not to rival in elegance and color our 
own specimens of the order, and L. cardinalis is splen- 
did enough to be admired and cultivated in Europe. 


This superb, nodding raceme of deep scarlet cleft 
blossoms, their long tubular corollas ending in five 
spreading segments, whose stamens and anthers are in- 
curved above, is of familiar beauty to those who love 
country ways and wild blossoms. Its proud stem is 
finely erect, set with broad lanceolate, serrate leaves of 
dark, glabrous green, sessile to the smooth stalk, and 
much enhancing the richness of its regal terminal inflo- 
rescence, bracted with slender threads of green amid its 
glowing buds and flowers to their tip. These full, red 
buds are so air-inflated as to be favorite sport for school- 
going children, whose happy way lies by brown brook, 
or meadow streamlet, fringed with a rank and file of 
cardinals. Who cannot confess to the earliest recol- 
lection of the blossom, as associated with snapping these 
beautiful buds? Wasteful little prodigals, whose steps 
are betrayed by such lovely, cast-away playthings! And 
yet, the children soon learn to love and know more per- 
pectly than words can tell, in sunny summer after 
summer of possession and association, flowers which 
are first toys, then treasures, as mind and heart unfold 
to appreciate and understand the wherefore of their 
beautiful and useful existence. An education in this 


All this should have taken not more than four min-| direction can commence very early with the gentle 


utes, at most. Though the pupils have seen the work 
done, yet they have not so complete an idea as they 
“will have if obliged to describe it orally. The teacher 
will now analyze the figure with the class, after the fol- 
lowing manner: Can any one suggest a name for the 
figure? Itis a cross. What is the geometrical figure 
containing it? A square. Into how many equal parts 
was each side of the square divided? Into four equal 
parts. The class will notice that the two vertical lines 
forming the upper and lower arms of the cross are 
drawn entirely across, as are also those forming the 
horizontal arms. Where are the points fixing the ends 
of the curves? At the middle of the sides of the small 
center square. With what kind of lines must a figure 
first be drawn? With light lines. What is to be done 
as soon as the figure is sketched? Make corrections, 
and erase construction lines. What last? ‘The figure 
should be brightened, leaving good, sharp, clear lines. 


The class is now ready to draw, and with a correct 
copy before them on their cards, and a fu]! understand- 
ing of the figure, they should have no difficulty in ob- 
taining a correct form. They, also, are so familiar with 
the proportions, that it is as easy to draw it larger or 
smaller than the copy, as of the same size. All they 
wish now is to know how long to make the first line. 
Everything else is made in proportion to that. If pupils 
and teachers will always analyze carefully before com- 
mencing to draw, they will find no difficulty in enlarg- 
ing or reducing. Nine pupils out of ten will make a 
wry face when they have to draw a figure of a different 
size from the copy, if they have not been taught care- 
fully always to analyze. They cannot enlarge or reduce 
without this analysis to discover the proportions, and 
even if they are to copy of the same size, they will do 
it better after analyzing. 


teacher of little ones. 

And here I would like to touch in a bit of picture 
of the place whence we took this specimen of L. car- 
dinalis, believing it too beautiful to be lost to older or 
younger beholder. It is but a brush of color, and a 
grouping harmonious with this beaming, dreaming Sep- 
tember day, after all; and the reader will not weary. 
But fancy the broad, rocky bed of an old river, between 
banks still soft with summer leafage, a little fallen away, 
alight with Solidago a/tissima. Fancy this diverted 
river-bed, emptied of its current a long life-time ago, 
leaving a moistened, trickling, turf-tufted bottom, pic- 
turesque with half-sunk stepping-stones, and moisture- 
nurtured plants, but above all, dazzling the eye with a 
sweep and glory of Scarlet Lobelia, in such profusion as to 
awaken wonder and admiration to vie with each other. 
The rushing dam makes a cascade of laughing water, 
golden enough in the western light to harmonize in tone 
with so much color, as the full river turns away through a 
lovely inland landscape, over which: the Autumn blue 
bends in wondrous peace. This is altogether the fit- 
test home I ever knew L. Cardinalis to choose, in all 
her New-England haunts. 

But we must now look a little at the properties of the 
Lobeliacez, and we shall find that beauty is not the only 
distinction of the order. We must admit that all its 
species are more or less poisonous in their nature. 
Like many poisonous orders it includes species that are 
valuably medicinal in skillful treatment, but very dan- 
gerous to tamper with, as our L. inflata, — Indian to- 
bacco ;— a branching, rough-stemmed herb, with small, 
pale blue flowers in leafy, axillary spikes, peduncled 
among the ovate, hairy, veiny leaves. When the cor- 
ollas drop, they leave an oval, turgid capsule in the 
calyx, whence its botanical name. It is said to be 
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easily recognized by its subtle, acrimonious taste, re- 
sembling green tobacco, and is certainly easily remem- 
bered at sight. It operates violently as an emetic. 

Among our Lobeliacezx, perhaps the most singular is 
the aquatic L. Dorfmanna, whose tufted tubular leaves 
grow submerged upon their water bed, while its pale 
blue pendulous flowers reach forth to bloom above the 
wave, And if we would cultivate a beauteous plant of 
the order, let us choose resplendent L. /udgens, the 
Mexican Lobelia, surpassing in splendor and size even 
our own L. cardinalis. 


Outlines for the Study of Bacon. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


No liberally educated person can afford to be igno- 
rant of Bacon’s essays. They have ever been acknowl- 
edged to be the most finished prose-writings which our 
literature boasts, being characterized by profound 
thought, practical wisdom, all expressed in concise and 
rich English. 

A year’s course in English literature would, in our 
opinion, be defective unless time was allowed for the 
study and analysis of several of Bacon’s best essays. 
Such an author should, of course, be postponed until 
the latter part of any course, when some familiarity with 
less difficult authors had been gained. We have con- 
fined our attention to the essays for the simple reason 
that it would not be wise to take time for the miscella- 
neous writings, which could be more profitably spent 
upon the essays. 


FRANCIS BACON: 1561 — 1626. 


The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.— Pope. 

Most discriminating and refined observations upon human 
life. —Burke. 

They (essays) may be read from beginning to end ina few 
hours; and yet, after the twentieth perusal, one seldom fails to 
remark in them something unobserved before.—Dugald Stewart. 

His essays might be judiciously introduced into a sound method 
of education, one that should make wisdom rather than mere 
knowledge its object, aud might become a text-book of examina- 
tion in our schools.— Hallam. 

No one ever spoke more neatly, more purely, more mightily, or 
suffered less emptiness, less idleness in what he uttered. No 
member of his speech but consisted of his own graces. The fear 
of every man that heard him was, lest he should make an end. — 
Ben Fonson, 

I.—EDITIONS AND REFERENCES, 

1. Hudson's Text-Book of Prose. Contains twenty-eight select 
essays. Price $2.00: 

2. Essays. Same as above. Bound separately. Price 40 cents. 
3- Select Essays. Harper's Family Library. Price about 75 cts. 
4. Essays. Complete, with notes, “ Students’ Edition.” $2.50. 
5. Advance of Learning. “Clarendon Press Series.” $1.75: 
6. Selections. Consult the various text-books, especially works 
by Chambers, Hunt, Cleveland, Sprague, and Underwood. 


In elementary work, the student will find all that he 
needs to know adout Bacon in the text-books. Should 
more be desired, Hallam’s History of Literature, and 
Macaulay’s Essay will supply all the necessary informa- 


tion. 
Advanced Reading. 


The advanced student will find the Baconian literature 
quite full. The latest and most elaborate biography is 
that by Spedding. Lord Campbell’s life is generally 
considered impartial. Of the historians, Hume is in- 
clined to the favorable side, Hallam less so, and Lin- 
gard is pronounced in his disfavor. Whipple’s Zit. of 
the Elizabethan Age, Goodrich’s Famous Men of Mod- 
ern Times, Adam’s Record of Noble Lives, Dixon’s Per- 
sonal History of Bacon, and Craik’s Bacon and his Phi- 
losophy, will be found valuable authorities in studies of 
Bacon and his times. The Baconian-Shakesperian 
controversy is fully discussed in Holmes’s Authorship 
of Shakespeare, and an able summary of the whole may 
be found in Szribner’s for April, 1875. 


II.—BACON’'S ESSAYS. 


The first edition of Bacon’s essays was published in 
1596-7, when Bacon was in his thirty-seventh year. It 


contained only ten essays, and those in a much shorter 
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form. The last edition, with fifty-eight essays, was 
published in 1625. In Bacon’s time, the word “ essay ” 
was used in a less comprehensive sense than at the 
present time. It had the same shade of meaning as we 
give to rough sketch, unfinished outline, first essay, etc. 
The most prominent characteristic of Bacon’s essays is 
well given in his own words : “ They handle those things 
in which both men’s lives and their pens are most con- 
versant.” The next point to notice is their terseness. 
This brevity is never counterbalanced by obscurity. 
The thought is as clear and limpid as the language. 
He avoids all technical terms, and speaks to us in plain 
English. His wit is sometimes a mere play on words : 
as, “‘ By pains men come to greater pains.” Notice es- 
pecially his richness of quotation. This is character- 
istic of many of the Elizabethan writers. His favorite 
authors, after the Bible, which he quotes on every page, 
are Tacitus, Ovid, Virgil, and Plutarch. Notice also 
the poetry of his style. So far as is known he never 
wrote but one poem, but all his literary works are in- 
stinct with poetry in the wider sense of the word. 
Sometimes it is seen in a beautiful simile or a felicitous 
phrase ; sometimes in a touch of pathos, more often in 
the rhythmical cadence of a sentence, which clings to 
the memory as only poetry can. “In his style,” says 
Shaw’s English Literature, “there is the same quality 
which is applauded in Shakespeare, — a combination 
of the intellectual and the imaginative, the closest rea- 
soning in the boldest metaphor.” 


III.—SELECTIONS FROM THE ESSAYS TO STUDY. 


1. Truth. 2. Death. 3. Revenge. 4. Adversity, 5. Parents 
and Children, 6. Of Great Place, 7. Boldness. 8. Goodness. 
9 Travel. to. Delays. 11. Cunning. 12. Wisdom. 13. Friend- 
ship. 14. Ambition, 15. Nature in Men, 16, Custom and Edu- 
cation. 17. Youth and Age. 18. Negotiating. 19. Studies. 20. 
Anger. 
1V.—HINTS FOR PREPARING AN ANALYSIS, WITH ILLUSTR- 

ATION, 

In writing an analysis of any prose selection, the 
principal points to be insisted on are the following, 
which are given in the order of their relative impor- 
tance :— 

1. To seize the salient points of the narrative or discourse, 
omitting all that is redundant, rhetorical, or merely illustrative. 

2. To emphasize the connection between the different parts, 
supplying when necessary those lines which are often omitted by 
an author for the sake of terseness. 

3. To recast the whole, using as far as possible our own ar- 
rangement and language. 

This last rule is more applicable to a paraphrase than an analy- 
sis. But it is a practical way to test the student’s mastery of the 
selection or subject-matter. 


As an illustration of the preceding rules, we propose 
the following analysis of one of Bacon’s essays, called, 
“Of Great Place.’ This plan was suggested by the 
method of teaching English prose in one of the large 
public schools of England. 


V.—ANALYSIS OF THE ESSAY— “OF GREAT PLACE.” 


I. Jt is a strange fact that men should be so eager for 
advancement in the State when we consider : 

1, The personal restrictions imposed on ministers of State. 

2. The difficulty of rising by honest means. 

3. The instability of office; painfulness of a fall; difficulty of 
retiring, and the disinclination to retire at the proper time. 

Il. The Explanation of the fact: 

1. Men are more influenced by the estimate of others, than 
their own. The outside world envies public men. 

2. They have not the time for self-analysis. 

III. Zhe power of doing good that high office confers, is 
@ lawful object of ambition. By it man resembles God, 
as he does also in the rest that follows labor. 


IV. Rules for public men. 


1. Study good rulers by way of example, and bad rulers by way 
of warning. 

2. Compare yourself with your past self, to work advances on 
backsliding. 

3. Trace institutions to their origins, to see how they have de- 
senerated, and even been modified by time. 

‘ Pe consistent, and give a plain reason for any departure from 
rule, 


5- Maintain your prerogatives without self-assertion. 
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6. Respect the rights of your infériors, and leave freedom of 
action. 

7- Do not reject help or information as unwarrantable inter- 
ference. 


V. The faults to which public men are most liable: 

I. Dilatoriness, Some practical remedies are suggested. 

2. Corruption. Avoid not only the thing, but the appearance. 
Any change of conduct provokes suspicion ; therefore give openly 
your reasons for a change. 

3- Lack of courtesy; unnecessary, even in reproof. 

4. Pliability; worse even than bribes. 


VI. Office is a touch-stone of a man’s qualities. 
Two instances, 
VII. Concluding Hints : 


1. Deal with your predecessors as you would be dealt with by 
your successors. 

2. Give to colleagues their full share of responsibility. 

3. Be affable in private, and assert your dignity only in public. 


Varieties. 

— The pupils in a school not far from Boston were 
asked to give in writing the difference between a difed 
and a guadruped. One boy gave the following: “A 
biped has two legs, and a quadruped has four legs; 
therefore, the difference between a biped and a quad- 
ruped is two legs. 

— Blessed is the man who knows enough to keep his 
mouth shut. Some people live sixty years without 
learning the art. Indeed, the older they grow the 
wider their mouths open. A man or woman who is a 
gabbler at forty-five is a dreadful affliction to a commu- 
nity. 

— Being asked in regard to the extent of a section 
of country west of the Mississippi river, and compris- 
ing nearly half the area of the United States, the scholar 
replied that it comprised nearly half an acre of the 
United States. 

— Professor Bell, the inventor of the telephone, finds 
that penetrating and diffusive as the instrument is, it 
does not answer all the craving of his nature, and he 
is going to be married. With a telephone and a wife, 
a man ought to be able to hear all that’s going on. 

— A scholar giving the definition of lye,—a solution 
of potash, — gave it, “‘ A solution of postage.” 

-— A teacher asked one of her classes what they did 
in Congress, One of the boys answered, “ make boots.” 
Perhaps he will learn by experience that Congress boots 
are made outside the Capitol. 

— Cicero calls gratitude the mother of virtues, reck- 
ons it as the most capital of all duties, and uses the 
words grateful and good as synonymous terms, insep- 
arately united in the same character. 

— “What made you late, Charlie?” asked the 
teacher of a little boy who came into school late in the 
morning. “I ate my brepscus too early,” was the answer. 

— A mother, in commending her daughter to a situ- 
ation, was asked if she was an early riser. “An early 
riser?” she exclaimed, “I should think so! Why she’s 
up in the morning, and has breakfast over, and makes 
all the beds, before any one else is up in the house!” 

— A little fellow, walking behind his teacher home 
from school, gave her the following bit of information : 
“Your dress slips along on the dround, it does.” 

— St. Peter’s Church, Rome, holds 54,000 people ; 
Milan Cathedral, 37,000; St. Paul’s, at Rome, 32,000 ; 
St. Paul’s, at London, 35,600 ; San Petronio, at Bologna, 
24,400 ; Florence Cathedral, 24,300; Antwerp Cathe- 
dral, 24,000; St. Sophia’s, Constantinople, 23,000 ; St. 
John Lateran, 22,900; Notre Dame, at Paris, 21,000 ; 
Pisa Cathedral, 13,000; St. Stephen’s, at Vienna, 12,- 
400; St. Dominic, at Bologna, 11,400; Cathedral at 
Vienna, 11,000; St. Mark’s, at Vienna, 7,000 ; Spur- 
geon’s Tabernacle, 7,000. 

— A little boy came to school in the afternoon, and 
with an earnest face told his teacher that his mother 
wanted him to be dismissed at seven o’clock. ‘ 

— A little girl, being told that the name of the king 


Penmanship. 
BY J. W. PAYSON. 


Among the subjects of primary importance in com- 
mon-school education, penmanship should take high 
rank. Akin to clear and expressive utterance, is the 
power of writing in clear and expressive characters. 
The former appeals to the ear, the latter to the eye,— 
but thought, whether clothed in speech or in writing, 
should be equally presentable to the understanding. 

Though one should speak pure English, and have 
unusual gifts in thought and language, if the vehicle of 
utterance jolted along uneasily, if speech stumbled 
over barriers at every period, stammering under its 
precious burden, we should feel that the great charm 
and beauty of the discourse was lost. Analagous to 
this are illegible and stammering characters, which, in- 
stead of transmitting to us clear ideas, leave us in 
doubt of the writer’s meaning. 

Speech involves certain qualities of pitch, modula- 
tion, and inflection. Writing involves certain other 
qualities, such as proportion, slant, and shade. He 
who speaks impressively, lends the quality of expres- 
sion to speech ; he who writes a fine, symmetrical hand, 
lends a certain quality of expression to the written 
symbols. Individuality and style appertain to the 
written characters, as well as to speech. The science 
of language has opened up the oldest depositories of 
human history ; but no spoken language is heard echo- 
ing along the ages; the silent, but subtle alphabetic 
characters have been the potent transmitters of the 
mighty past to the present. All learning, literature, 
and science, can afford to bow before the apparently 
insignificant, but history-freighted symbols, which Cad- 
mus naturalized in Greece. 

In common with other branches of education, pen- 
manship demands thorough elementary instruction. 
Three things are indispensable to the success of a 
class in writing : 

1. An enthusiastic teacher, who has a personal knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

2. A proper amount of time to be devoted to instruc- 
tion and practice. 

3. A system of penmanship, progressive in method, 
simple in practice, exhaustive in treatment, and grounded 
on a scientific, elementary analysis. 


It is of absolute importance that the teacher should 
be educated in the science of penmanship, If he is 
able to demonstrate the form of the letters, by deter- 
mining, first, their elementary parts; secordly, their 
principles, or compound parts, by means of which they 
are classified into groups, and then the various modifi- 
cations and combinations of the several parts, he has 
a ground of instruction far advanced beyond that of 
giving a mere imitative task. Writing, under such 
teaching, calls into action fine intellectual qualities. 
The pupil is led to exercise his reasoning faculties, and 
judgment, discrimination, and criticism, are all stimu- 
lated by the effort. The artistic character of writing 
will fascinate pupils as they progress, and results have 
proved that educated instruction in this depart- 
ment is invaluable. In the highest grade of writing, I 
have often been compelled to teach pupils what they 
ought to have been taught in the lowest grades. Not 
only were the pupils deficient in many elementary points, 
but the teachers were unable to supply the requisite 
elementary instruction. 

The principal of a grammar school, eminently suc- 
cessful as an instructor in penmanship, remarked to 
me, that he attritbued his success to the application, in 
the lower classes, of the same system of analysis, crit- 
icism, and practice, which had been previously intro- 
duced into his upper grades ; that he found beginners 
to be more susceptible of receiving impressions, and of 
retaining them, than those who had been taught by 
mere imitation, and whose bad habits had become es- 
tablished. When the muscles are elastic and pliant, 


of Siam was Chu Long Korn, exclaimed, “ Ma, is he 


fond of succotash?” 


the pupils can much more readily be trained in posi- 
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tion, pen-holding, and movement ; and by continuing 
through the successive grades, in that same analytic 
system, the habit of correct and elegant writing can 
just as easily be acquired, as that of walking, speaking, 
or reading. 

The time allotted to writing, in any school, will gen- 
erally indicate the importance attached to the subject. 
Writing does not come instinctively, nor by hap-hazard 
and desultory efforts. It requires as much time, study, 
and practice, as is given to reading, or to other com- 
mon branches. ‘The writing in any school is an index 
to the whole method of instruction, since it is the con- 
stant medium, in so many studies, for exercises and ex- 
aminations. 

Many teachers have informed me, that they employed 
the time when the scholars were writing to make out 
their school-reports. In these instances, there was un- 
conscious dereliction of duty, but they labored under 
the erroneous impression that imitative practice on the 
part of the scholar was all that was necessary, and that 
when he was once set to work he could be left to him- 
self. Such uninstructed and unguided practice could 
not be productive of any high average of success. 
what fails to interest the teacher always fails to interest 
the pupil. No class-enthusiasm is possible under such 


conditions, and the exercise at last becomes more puni- 
tive than progressive. In no other branch of study 
‘ would pupils be thrown upon their own resources, and 
ia none other is teaching and supervision more im- 
perative. 

There are three essential points which should govern 
the teaching of penmanship: Amowledge, which em- 
braces the theory of writing ; execution, which relates 
to the practice of it; and criticism, which applies the 
theory to the practice. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should he directed to the 
Editor, Prot. E. T. Quimsy, Hanover, N. H. 


THE SECRET OR MYSTERY OF THE ROSE. 


BY F, A. NITCHY. 


‘Tis known that the rose was an emblem of old, 

Whose leaves, by their closeness, taught secrets to hold; 

And ’twas thence it was painted so oft 

As a warning, lest, when with frankness men scoft 

At their neighbors, their lord, their fat priest, or their nation, 

Some among ’em next day should betray conversation.” 

The mysticism practiced and feared in the early cen- 
turies of awakened scientific pursuits, notably from the 
ninth century down, very often has a deeper sense and 
foundation in truth, than we are at first sight in- 
clined to suspect. Keen and accurate observations of 
nature and of natural phenomena were hidden and 
transmitted in the guise of mystic formule, alike fasci- 
nating to the scholar, as imposing to the uninitiated. 
Slowly, and often accidentally, do we of the present day 
discover the true meaning and origin of many of those 
mysterious symbols. The latest that I have seen is a 
beautiful and intensely interesting connection between 
botany and mathematics. 

In the following series of numbers it will be observed 
that, after the first and second, every one is the sum of 
the two preceding ; for instance, 55 = 34-+ 21. 

Series: 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13, 21, 34, 55, 89,144 -... 

This is the series of the mystic Golden Cut,—i.¢., a 
magnitude so divided, that the smaller part is to the 
larger, as the larger is to the whole. 

A:B::B:(A+B). 
The above series, when continued, is gradually approxi- 
mating the proportion of the Gulden Cut, without, how- 
ever, ever attaining it. ° 


Proportion. Product of Extremes. Means. 
33 25334 442 441 
213 34:: 34: 55 1155 1156 


The difference between the products of the extremes 
and means is invariably equal to 1; but it changes 
from one side to the other, in zigzag line, diminishing 
the ratio constantly, without, however, overcoming the 
constant difference, 1. 

Geometrically, a line may be cut into two parts of 
extreme and mean ratio, without remainder: this is the 
exact Golden Cut. $ 

a:b::b: (a+), whence a?-+- ab, and ad 
= the difference between the two squares, 4?—a’. 

Let AB be the 
line to be cut. Make 
CA one-half of AB, 
and perpendicular 
upon and CD 
equal to CA, radius 
of the circle indi- 
cated. Take BD, 
and make BE = 
to it. Then AZ 
and ZZ are the re- 
quired two parts of 
the whole line. The 
auxiliary squares 
drawn on AZ and ZA need no further explanation ; 
they demonstrate that (22)? — = EB X AL, 
which is the series as above, d>—a*?= ad, At £, in the 
figure, is the Golden Cut. . 


Now, as to the connection with botany. 
to come in? 

Take a rose ; observe the position of its five sepals ; 
two of them are fringed on both sides (Nos. 1 and 2), 
one has a fringe only on one side (No. 3), and two have 


none (Nos. 4 and 5). Connecting the centers 
of the sepals by straight 
lines, in the order of the 
numbers given, we obtain 
the figures of the mystic 
pentagramme (five-line). If 
the rose is simple,—a wild 
rose,—we find the petals of 
the corolla arranged on the 
same plan, counting in the 
direction of the tellurial 
(planetary) motion, South, 
East, North, West. 

A riddle, famous three hundred years ago, asked, 
What is this? 

Five brothers on the same day were born; 
Two only full great whiskers have; 
Two never have any need to shave, 
While the third has one side shorn. 

The ancients regarded the rose as the symbol -of 
secrecy and silence. The confessionals in old churches 
have the symbolic rose carved upon them ; the vaulted 
ceiling of the council-chamber bears it, and the lodge- 
room of médizval free-masonry is decorated with it. 
What occurred there was “sud rosa,” not to be di- 


Where is it 


vulged. 


The pentagramme, so easily seen in the rose, was the 
secret shibboleth of the Pythagoreans ; and the Celtic 
Druids adorned their priestly robes with it. The Chris- 
tians considered it even a more powerful sign than the 
cross for banning the evil one ; it is found in many win- 
dows of the fine old munsters and cathedrals. 

This arrangement of sepals and petals may be 
observed in many more flowers,—in fact, in most parts 
of the dicotyledons. Let us take a blackberry shoot : 
the leaves are arranged around the stem in a screw- 
line, ascending, so that the sixth leaf stands di- 
rectly in line with the first; and the screw (or spiral) 
line winds around the stem twice, until it begins the 
new series at the sixth leaf. The same arrangement 
may be observed on the shoot of a peach-tree, plum, 
apple, etc. This order may be called the 2-5; #4. ¢., 
twice around in a series of five. 

There is a 3-8 order; #.¢, in passing around the 
axis of the stem three times, there are eight leaves, and 
the ninth is the first of the repeated series. Some 
species of lilies and of plantains have this arrangement. 
The 1-3 order prevails with all the grasses, tulips, flags, 
—in short, all monocotyledons. The pretty Bellis fe- 
rennis (daisy) has in its sepals the 8-13 order; the pine 
cone and the pine leaves are put on by the 13~21 rule. 
Dandelion (Lontodon /araxacum) begins as dicotyledon, 
with the 1-2 tune; in its radical leaves it. follows 2-5 
measure ; in the calyx the sepals count by the 5~13 
rule, and in the composite flower the arrangement is 
8-21. The showy sunflower and the clinging cockle- 
bur are examples of higher orders, 34-55 and 55-89 
being their measure. 


If the ratios of all these arrangements are written in 
a series of fractions, thus: 
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we recognize at once the progression toward the mystic 
Golden Cut, in both the numerators and denominators. 
- Many more such examples will the student of nature 
discover, and will learn the supremacy of order and 
law throughout all creation. We have revealed to us 
another of the wondrous mysteries of Nature, often 
dimly felt and prophetically divined by the sages of past 
ages, whose symbols we now understand and penetrate. 
[See Karl Schlimper, Flieder und Goldlack ; 1877. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


QUESTIONS USED IN THE CITY OF Boston FOR EXAMINATION 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL DiPLomas, JUNE, 1877. 


Arithmetic. 


Solve “ mentally” the ten following problems, and write the an- 
swers only :— 

1, If you were to spend the second and third summer months 
in Scotland, how many days would you spend there ? 

2. If you were to spend next February at Rome, how many 
more days would you spend in Scotland than at Rome? 

3. On the day of Shakespeare’s death, he was 52 years old. 
How many years less than threescore years and ten did he live? 

4. Inthe year of our Lord 1892, how many centuries will it 
have been since Columbus discovered America? 

5. If a harbor is 16% fathoms deep, how many inches long must 
the shortest line be to reach from the surface to the bottom? [1 
fathom = 6 feet.] 

6. If A build half a rod of fence each day, in how many days 
will he build a quarter of a mile of fence? 

7. If the cab-fare in London is sixpence, what part of a pound 
is it? 

8. What is the cost of two quires of note paper, at $4.00 a ream ? 

9. If the legs of a right-angled triangle are three inches and 
four inches long, how many inches long is its hypothenuse ? 

10. If a boy spend § of the day in sleep, y°¢ at school, and }'5 
in out-door exercise, what per cent. of the day will he have left? 


11. What change in the value of figures is caused by moving 
the decimal point two places to the left? Give an example. 

12. Write all the numbers of which 30 is a multiple. Which of 
these numbers are composite? Write the prime factors of 30. 
How do you know that 30 is the least number that contains 2, 6, 
and § without a remainder? Show by an example the use of find- 
ing the least common multiple. 

13. Illustrate by an example the truth that a factor common to 
dividend and divisor, may be stricken from each without changing 
the value of the quotient. 

14. In finding the product of several fractions, whose numera- 
tors have factors common to the denominators, why does not 
“ cancelling ” the common factors change the value of the product? 


15. If the velocity of light is 190,000 miles a second, and if 
light is 8 minutes and 18 seconds in reaching the earth from the 
sun, what must be the distance from the earth to the sun? Write 
the answer in words. 

16. Biot, a French philosopher, held a conversation in a low 
voice through an iron tube 3,120 feet in length. “What part of a 
mile was the length of the tube? Express the answer as a com- 
mon fraction reduced to its lowest terms. 

17. A solar year is 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 497 seconds 
longer than a “ common year” (365 days). How much longer are 
four solar years than four common years? If one day (February 
29) were added to every fourth common year to supply the de- 
ficiency, how much more than the deficiency for every four years 
would be added ? 

18. A farmer bequeathed 999 acres of land to his two sons and 
three daughters. He gave'to each son one-third of the land, and 
to each daughter one-third of the remainder. How many acres 
did he give to each son and to each daughter ? 

19. The first son kept 69 acres, and divided the remainder of 
his share into lots, each lot containing 3$ acres, These lots he 
sold each for $100, and deposited the money in a bank which paid 
him annually 5 per cent. interest. Into how many lots did he di- 
vide his land? How much did the bank pay him each year? 

20, The second son sold his share to A, for $3,500. A paid in 
cash 20 per cent. of this and gave his note for the remainder, with 
the written promise to pay it at 4 per cent., compound interest, 2i 
years from the date of the note, — the interest to be compounded 
annually. What was the face of A’s note? What was the 
amount of the note at the time of settlement ? 


at. The three daughters, having united their estate, sold a part 
of it to B, who gave to them his note for $2,000, to be paid, with- 
out interest, one year and a half from the date of the same. On 
the same day, C discounted this note at 5 per cent. What did he 
pay? 
22, The rest of their land the three daughters let to D. He 
paid them 25 per cent. of the annual income from the land. 
Their shares of this payment were in proportion to the valuation 
of each one’s land before any of it had been sold. The whole in- 
come from the land the first year was $1,200, The first daughter’s 


land was valued at $4,000; the second, at $3,500; and the third, 
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at $2,500. How many dollars of the income did D receive? 
llow many did each daughter receive? 

23 Amirror three feet wide has a surface of 18 feet. How 
many feet of surface has a “ similar ” mirror that is six feet wide? 

24. The longest diameter of a goblet that holds half a pint is 
3 inches. What is the longest diameter of a “ similar ” goblet 
that holds quarter of a pint? Carry out the decimal fractions to 
the second place. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries, 


GRAMMAR. 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

“ Carlyle says that Sir Walter Scott was the only healthy literary 
man that ever lived, furnishing a suitable text for a sermon on 
health.” That is, we suppose, Carlyle by this assertion furnished 
a suitable text for a sermon, etc. ; or must we correct the punctu- 
ation, and make “ furnishing,” etc., the adverbial modifier of 
lived? Either way the sentence is awkward enough, but the con- 
text seems to warrant the assumption that the first is the construc- 
tion intended, and that the sentence in plain English would run, 
“ Carlyle says,” etc., and has thus “furnished us with a suitable 
text,” etc. 

‘* Marriage should not be your plan, but rather a part of 
of it : just such a part of it as it is of your brother.” This sen- 
tence as it stands in “‘An open letter to girls,” would seem to 
refer to some detail of fraternal anatomy, of which we must con- 
fess our ignorance, But it is more probable that the writer meant 
to say “of your brothers’ plans,” a tropical use of the word 
“brothers” to denote the male sex in general, — for of course 
all girls have not brothers, — being dragged in without prepara- 
tion or explanation, “ Our brothers ” would have, to a great ex- 
tent, removed this awkwardness. 

A high school professor, in a paper on trigonometrical formule, 
three times writes,| “ We'll find,” or “ have,” for “ we shall find,” 
or “we shall have”; as if “we will” was the first person plural 
of the simple future, or “ we shall ” could be contracted to “ we’ll.” 
The same writer repeatedly gives us such a sentence as the fol- 
lowing: “* Multiply both members by ¢, it comes,” etc. What 
comes? “There comes” (¢. ¢. results), or “it (the expression) 
becomes,” would be intelligible, and the latter would be the usual 
phrase ; but “ it comes ” suggests a railway train, a procession, or 
a storm, and might be colloquially replaced by “ Look out !” or 
“ Here you are!” We should not call attention to these depart- 
ures from correct English, did they not occur in the National 
Teachers’ Monthly. Quis docebit ipsos doctores ? * 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

— In the report of the agents of the board of education I no- 
tice the use of the words “ d//y arranged,” in the 8th line of the 
56th page. Please give us your opinion of the use of the word 
ally. Does it foreshadow that we are to come to welly and 
muchly ? 


— Visiting a school recently, the teacher stated that she “ Stuck 
to the book.” A few minutes after, she asked a boy how the peo- 
ple of a certain place got a living, and he said, “‘ They spend their 
time.” It was the first line of the answer. Comment is un- 
necessary. Ww. H. 


— The third satellite of Mars proves to bea failure. The as- 
tronomers can’t make it work, so they have given it up, and say 
the man that saw it was blind, or words to that effect. The two 
successful satellites are greyish in color, and invisible except with 
a twelve-inch glass, or possibly with a very good ten. Their dif- 
ference in color is supposed to indicate a different structure from 
Mars, W. Hoxie. 


— “B.” (JouRNAL, No, 130, p. 55), reaffirms the derivation of 
“sincere” from sine and cera. If it is susceptible of proof that 
the use of wax to cover defects is as ancient as the word “sin- 
cere,” this derivation becomes plausible, and the derivation con- 
jecturally given (JourNAL, No. 23, p. 269), loses probability. 
But is not “ B”.’s derivation, like those numerous statements made 
to account for what their aythors have no knowledge of beyond 
that of their reality, a pure invention? And is it not due to the 
unenlightened, and also required by honesty, that mere conjectural 
Statements should not be presented as irrefragable truths? 

ENQUIRER, 
WHAT SHALL I READ? 

This pertinent question often suggests itself to the thoughtful 
mind, It is an indication of the inherent desire, rooted deep 
Within the soul, of peering into the regions beyond the pale of or- 
dinary conversational pastime. Not content with the mere rou- 
tine of daily duties and amusements, the mind, zealous of improve- 
ment, naturally seeks concourse with other minds through the me- 
dium of the press or of the library. But amid the flood of float- 
ng literature, a fortuitous selection of works might end in the to- 
tal dissipation of one’s time. It requires care, therefore, to make 
* Proper beginning, lest the object for which one strives be not 
defeated at the outset, 
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The press commands the first ‘allotment of the time for general 
reading. A knowledge of current events is as necessary as an 
acquaintance with the geography of the country wherein one re- 
sides. A few good papers bearing on different topics will suffice. 
No earnest student cares to exhaust his whole time in newspaper 
literature ; because it is of an inferior quality usually, and is the 
production of some hasty writer, written expressly to fill the space 
of columns. However, he has another alternative, quite as prom- 
ising and as profitable. Thousands of volumes of concentrated 
wisdom are the heritage of the nineteenth century. The amplifi- 
cation of book-literature is enormous, Every decade expands 
this province to twice its former dimensions. 

The main theme which will engross his attention, is the choice 
of a course of reading adapted to the wants of the ordinary busi- 
ness-man. It were useless to attempt to “read all.” It requires 
no little care to make a judicious selection of those authors who 
will be of greatest avail in moulding the mental faculties aright. 
The mind must be developed symmetrically. No one province 
of learning will supply the material; therefore it is meet to draw 
from all the sources within the range of the reader. Mathematics 
will adjust the faculties so that they will be exact. History will 
store the mind with adequate facts, Philosophy will expand and 
mature it, Logic will sharpen it, And poetry and art will refine 
it, Hence the necessity of frequent recourse to the fundamental 
divisions of knowledge. To draw the line still closer, read the 
standard works on these several topics. It will suffice to Aadituate 
the mind to the pith of such literature, 

The man who would grow by reading, will find progress much 
less satisfactory if he attempts it with only one or two primal 
branches. The flower could as well blossom without the elements 
from which it takes its hue, as the mind mature without those 
studies which give it health and beauty. The dry metaphysics of 
the language is what is most needed in later years. The author 
who possesses the power of condensation, is the one whom it is fit- 
ting to study. A page of “ Butler” is worth a volume of the tran- 
sient fiction of the age. Euclid, Macaulay, Bacon, Coleridge, 
Porter, Shakespeare, Milton, Ruskin, and the Bible, are pillars on 
which to rear a lasting structure, RALPH, 
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WORDS AND PHRASES ( Continued ). 

“I acknowledge the corn.”—There are at least two different ac- 
counts of the origin of this phrase, which is equivalent to acknowl- 
edging an error or mistaken view, but the correct one is undoubt- 
edly this: In 1828 the Hon, Andrew Stewart, member of Congress 
from Pennsylvania, was discussing the principle of “ Protection,” 
and in course of his speech he said that “ Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Indiana, sent their haystacks, cornfields, and fodder to New York 
and Philadelphia for sale.” At this point Hon. Mr. Wickliffe, 
member from Kentucky, arose and said, “ Why, Mr. Speaker, that 
is absurd, and I call the gentleman to order. We never send hay- 
stacks or cornfields to New York or Philadelphia.” “ Well,” 
said Mr. Stewart, “ what do you send?” ‘* Why, we send horses, 
mules, cattle, and hogs.” ‘Very good: now what makes your 
horses, mules, cattle, and hogs ? You feed a hundred dollars worth 
of hay to a horse: you just animate him, mount your haystack and 
ride off to market. So with your cattle you make one of them 
carry fifty dollars’ worth of hay to the eastern market, And, Mr. 
Wickliffe, you send a hog worth ten dollars to an eastern market ; 
how much corn does it take, at thirty-three cents per bushel, to fat- 
ten it?” “ Why, thirty bushels.” “Then don’t you put that 
thirty bushels of corn into the shape of a hog, and make it walk 
off to the eastern market ?” Mr. Wickliffe arose and said, “ Mr. 
Speaker, I acknowledge the corn.” 

“All talk and no cider.” — This phrase had its origin in a polit- 
ical gathering in Pennsylvania. As a special inducement to call 
out a certan class, it was announced that there would be plenty of 
cider on the occasion. There was a large collection of people, 
and speech-making seemed the order of the day,— much to the 
disappointment of many, and at length the thirsty ones became 
restive and outspoken, and very emphatically remarked, “It is 
all talk and no cider.” 

“ Jisuits to a T,” — This expression, equivalent to “it suits ex- 
actly,” is used both in England and America, and probably orig- 
inated from the T-square used by carpenters in testing the accu- 
racy of their work. 

“Gum game.”—At the West and South the raccoon’s favorite re- 
sort is the “ gum tree.” This tree, called the sweet gum, is very 
tall and spreads its branches only near the top, and there the foli- 
age is very dense. When the “coon” is hunted he seeks shelter 
in the tops of these trees, and if he can once get there he is safe 
from the hunter and his dogs. He is said to “come the gum 
game” over them. 

“Bear” and “Bull,” —These terms are well known in Wall street. 
They represent parties engaged in stock exchange or gambling. A 
bear is one who agrees to deliver, at a specified /us/urg time, stocks 
which he does not own,—and a éu// represents the party who 
agrees to take said stocks, Hence in the intervening time it is for 
the interest of the former (bear) to depress the stocks,—as the 
bear pulls down with his strong paws,—and equally the interest of 
the latter (bull) to raise stocks, — as the animal throws upward 
with his horns. The truth is, the stock is never delivered, and it 


was never intended it should be, When the time specified for its‘ 
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delivery arrives, the losing party pays the difference between the 
price of the stock then, and when it was contracted for. 


“Barking up the wrong tree." —This phrase, so often used, may 
be traced to “coon hunting.” When pursued by the hunters with 
their dogs, the coon will climb a tree, and where the trees stand 
thick he will jump from one tree to another, and the foliage being 
dense it is not always an easy matter to follow him and to know 
exactly in which tree to look for him. Hence it often happens 
that the dogs “bark up the wrong tree.” So this phrase is used 
when we wish to say to a person that he is on the “ wrong track,” 
or that his surmises on some point are erroneous, We say to 
such “ You are barking up the wrong tree.” Cc. N, 
—o— 
4 SUMMER CLASS IN BOTANY. 

This summer I conducted a class in botany for five weeks, at 
Lapham Institute, North Scituate, R. I. The work was so satis- 
factory and the course so pleasant, that I feel prompted to give a 
few details concerning it. 

There was a promise of a class of at least twenty, but when we 
came together, from one cause or another, only seven put in an 
appearance. This was disappointing to the teacher, in more ways 
than one, but was no doubt an advantage to¢he class. It allowed 
me to give personal attention to every member, and to enter into 
details of manipulation which with a larger number would have 
been impossible. Our working-hours were from 9.30 a. m. to 1 00 
p- m., during which time I usually delivered a lecture of an hour’s 
duration, introducing the work of the day. The lecture usually 
came first, and was followed by practical laboratory work with mi- 
croscope and dissecting-needles. We begun with root and stem, 
and by degrees built up the plant, as it were, each day adding 


—— — 


some portion of a plant, and at last the whole plant to describe, 
and the result surpassed my utmost expectations. The schedule- 
work equaled any that I have ever seen, and by its means the 
students were enabled to trace out a plant with almost unfailing 
accuracy. Better than this even, they could discuss and explain 
recondite points of morphology, and in all cases had reasons for 
the faith that was in them. We took up the difficult orders of 
Crucifera, Umbellifere, Composite, Labiatea, and Ferns. In all 
these the work done was more than excellent. No teacher could 
have had a more attentive, painstaking class. All its members 
were adults, and five of them were teachers. Our relations were 
of the pleasantest kind, and while there was no formal exaction of 
order, no rules and by-laws, yet everything moved harmoniously, 

The neighboring country allowed me ample means of illustrating 
almost all points. I used the blackboard freely, not only for draw- 
ing, but for sketching the best methods of work. Professor 
Goodale, of Harvard, kindly sent me many suggestive notes and 
diagrams. Indeed, I feel that the success of my course largely 
depended upon the admirable training I had received at his hands 
in my two summers at Cambridge. 

After dinner, each day we devoted to amusement. Either we 
took long excursions, or went boating or fishing on the lake, or 
bathing. As there is a good prospect now of a much increased 
class next year, it is well to state that the location is healthful and 
pleasant. It is about ten miles from Providence, and is reached 
by stage, Lake Moswampsicutt, near by, is a gem of pure water, 
and there are beautiful streams in the vicinity. The price of the 
course, ten dollars, was extremely moderate, and, if promises go 
for anything, the number asking for admission to the class next 
year will be too great to consider. But then, many changes occur 
in a year, and we must always allow for youthful gush and enthu- 
siasm. All of us parted so pleased with each other and with Scit- 
uate, that we look back to our summer as a red-letter time, 

As the teacher, I can sincerely say that my own satisfaction in 
the course, apart from the uniform courtesy and kindness with 
which I was always treated, was due to the really fine results ac- 
complished. Next year, I hope to carry the same class into fields 
of study which our time did not allow us this summer to approach, 

Sept. 19, 1877. W. W. BAILey. 

MEANING OF THE WORD “EITHER.” 


The legal meaning of the word either was gravely argued in an 
English Court of Chancery not long ago. A certain testator left 
property, the disposition of which was affected by the “ death of 
either” of two persons. One lawyer insisted that ei/her meant 
both ; and in support of this view he quoted Richardson, Webster, 
Chaucer, Dryden, Southey, the story of the crucifixion, and a pas- 
sage from Revelation. The judge suggested that there was an old 
song in “ The Beggar’s Opera” which took the other view: “ How 
happy could I be with either, were t’other dear charmer away.” In 
pronouncing judgment, the court ruled that either meant one of 
two, and did not mean 4o/h, It might have that meaning occa- 
sionally in poetry, but never in a court of chancery. The mistake 
which the lawyer argued for has Milton’s authority in addition to 
those which he quoted: 

—“ Before the gates there sat 
On either side a formidable shape,” 
where it evidently means on each of the two sides. Byron seems 
to notice that the word does not mean do/A, and yet falls into a 
great a blunder when he uses the word each in the sense of oposite : 
“ A palace and a prison on each side,” 


meaning a palace on one side and the rison onthe other, *® 


something to the work which had preceded. I gave every student — 
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specimens, he says, should be collected by the pupils, 
under the guidance of the teachers, and that dis- 
tinguished naturalists should be induced to take an in- 
terest in them, and, if possible, codperate with the 
public school teacher. 


Tue American Health Association is holding its fifth 
annual session at Chicago the present week. The 
topics to be considered are of the highest importance, 
and relate to the sanitary topography, and the sys- 
tematic drainage and sewerage of cities, towns, and 
villages ; the sanitary control and extermination of the 
contagia of typhoid fever, scarlatina, small-pox, etc., 
and other problems of public and domestic health. 
These themes will be treated by some of the most 
thoroughly scientific and experienced specialists of the 
country. The usefulness of the proceedings of such 


tt bodies as this and the Social Science Association can 


hardly be over-estimated in scattering seed-thought for 
the advancement of the best type of civilization. Health 
is wealth. 


THE city authorities of Boston are now investigating 
the plan for developing schools and school-shops pro- 
posed by Mr. S. P. Ruggles, and advocated by Rev. Dr. 
E. E. Hale, Wendell Phillips, Elizar Wright, and others, 
for the teaching of trades, arts, and callings in connec- 
tion with public schools. It is maintained by the ad- 
vocates of this enterprise that all instruction, to be 


The Week. 
— Gold closed at 103}. 


— On Monday afternoon the west and north fronts 
of the patent-office building in Washington, D. C., were 
completely destroyed by fire, more than sixty thousand 
valuable models and many of the records of the office 
falling a prey to the flames. The loss of property to 


the government will exceed a million of dollars. 


— At last accounts General Sturgis was in close pur- 


practically education, must follow the natural laws of 
natural development ; and that our school system, to do 
its best work, not only should give students a good 
literary education, but should prepare the pupils in the 
best and shortest possible way to earn their living. In 
alluding to this question the Boston ost says: “ For 
the great army of thinkers and workers, whose peculiar 
fitness for special pursuits is early manifested, and 
whose earnest and patient labor in a thousand varied 
ways are daily enlarging the domain of knowledge, 


suit of the hostile Nec Perces Indians in the Mussel 
Shell Valley, Montana, and General Howard was north 


the advantage of a well-digested course of study and 
technical training can hardly be questioned. The pe- 


of the Yellowstone River, below Clark’s Fort. “ Sitting|culiar importance of the education of childhood lies in 


Bull ” is still in Canada. 


the consideration that it prepares the way for the sub- 


— Peace has been concluded between Egypt and|sequent self-education and individuality of manhood. 


Abyssinia on terms that make the late war a drawn 
battle. The old frontiers are to be restored, and the 
Bogos country annexed to Egypt. Abyssinia is to have 
free communication with foreign countries. 

— The Montenegrin army now surrounds Gatchko. 
These plucky soldiers have been more than a match for 
the Turks from the outset. 

— Young Napoleon is in Belgium, nominally on a 
hunting expedition, but it is thought that he may have 
an eye to the French elections, which will take place on 
the 14th of October. 

— Monday, September 17th, was the 247th anniver- 


sary of the settlement of Boston, the place dating from]. 


September 7th (O. S.), 1630, when Charles the First 
was King. It was also the 312th anniversary of the 
founding of St. Augustine, the oldest place in the 
United States. It was the goth anniversary of the 
adoption of the national Constitution by the convention 
that made it ; and the 63d anniversary of the famous 
sortie from Fort Erie. 

— The news regarding the war between the Russians 
and Turks is very conflicting. The attacks upon 
Plevna were repulsed, and the Russians have com- 
menced regular siege operations. The battles before 
Biela were unfavorable to the Turks, under the com- 
mand of Mehemet Ali. The Russians gained ground, 
and the Turks were driven back with fearful slaughter. 


Pror. Apcar, State Superintendent of Schools for 
New Jersey, makes the very sensible suggestion that 
every school district or township school have a museum, 
into which could be collected specimens of flowers, in- 


You cannot, by all the lecturing in the world, enable a 
man to make a chair, a shoe, or an inkstand.” 


FRANCE has just lost, by death, another eminent 


scholar, — Urbain-Jean Joseph Le Verrier, — better 
known to the world for his astronomical discoveries 


and research than any other man in Europe. He was 
born March 11th, 1811, and was a distinguished pupil 
of the Paris Polytechnic School. His discoveries in 
chemistry were important, but his chief distinction was 
acquired by his remarkable calculations in 1846, based 
on irregularities in the orbit of Uranus, and resulting 
in the indication of the position of the unknown planet 
Neptune. This singular announcement was made, that 
in an indicated point of space, and ata specified in- 
stant, they would see a star until then unknown. His 
prediction was fulfilled with mathematical accuracy. 
This single achievement gave him the most brilliant 
reputation, and made him one of the most famous men 
of his time. The other labors of this great mathe- 
matical scholar in the cause of science were of vast 
value and importance. His study has been mainly 
upon the orbits of the planets, the movements of 
comets, the distance and peculiarities of the sun, and 
other phenomena of the solar system. 

After the death of M. Arago, in 1853, he became 
Director of the Observatory at Paris, which position he 
held, with the exception of an interval of two years, 
from 1870 to 1872. The Royal Astronomical Society 
of London voted him a testimonial in 1848. As a 
member of the Legislative Assembly, he contributed 


Sects, fishes, birds, etc., found in its vicinity. These 


greatly to forward the cause of education in France. 
He was also a senator, and, in 1846, was elected a 


member of the Academy of Sciences, and was pro- 
moted grand officer of the Legion of Honor in 1863. 
His scientific writings are voluminous, and he has been 
made the recipient of nearly all the distinguished 
honors the leading scientific associations of the world 
couid confer. 


Is it Bigotry ? 


A strong utterance over one of the editorial names of 
this journal, concerning the effort now making to carry 
off the children of certain religious sects into parochial 
and ‘parish schools, has drawn forth a protest equally 
decisive from representatives of both the “ priests and 
the parsons.” A prominent journal, representing the 
former, pronounces the author “a bigot,” with an em- 
phasis ; and “A Contributor,” evidently a “parson,” 
remonstrates with this journal, and pronounces its sen- 
timents and statements, on this topic, “uncalled for 
and offensive.” 

Now, letting alone the duel of rhetoric into which a 
discussion of this nature can easily drift, let us look 
fairly at the issue presented to the friends of the Amer- 
ican system of public education, by the authors and en- 
gineers of the parochial and parish system of schools. 


We acknowledge the legitimate place of private 
schools, academies, and colleges in the education of the 
American people. There may be many local reasons 
why a fast friend of our common schools should prefer 
to educate his own child in such a school from the be- 
ginning ; reasons connected with health, temperament, 
family affairs ; reasons connected with the success of 
any one of several kinds of efforts now being made to 
cripple our public schools, and make them unworthy 
the patronage of all who have any broad and elevated 
idea of education for their children. In proportion as 
such efforts succeed, the number of people will multi- 
ply who will remove their children from a common 
school sacrificed to the stinginess of a clique of rich 
or impracticable men; masked as the friends of public 
economy. 

But the parochial and parish school, in this country, 
differs from the ordinary private or academical school 
in the broad and decisive issue it presents for separa- 
tion, and the class of persons who are the leaders in 
the movement. The leaders in this movement to re- 
move large numbers of children from the excellent 
common schools of our leading cities and villages, are 
chiefly “ parsons and priests.” There has been no such 
revolt among any large portion of the laity of any 
prominent American church against our common schools 
as would call for this decree of separation. On the 
contrary, it is as notorious as any other public fact that, 
even in the Roman Catholic Church, the masses of the 
people are satisfied with the public schools, appreciate 
their value, and only with the greatest reluctance with- 
draw their children from them. So great is this reluc- 
tance that, in the western cities, where the parochial 
system has been established for several years, the 
bishops are compelled to threaten the penalties of the 
church to keep the laity well in line on this point. The 
movement for parish schools in the only Protestant sect 
that has seriously taken up the matter, is emphatically 
a movement of parsons and bishops, favored only by 
that class of their laity which always follows the clergy 
im extreme measures for the glorification of the church. 
So far, this movement is not of the people, but of the 
ecclesiastical class against the people ; and it succeeds 
in proportion as the infallible authority of the clergy is 
acknowledged by the laity. 

The ground of the movement is a purely clerical 
ground. It cannot be better stated than in the words 
of “A Contributor”: “JZ think it perfectly possible for 
a Catholic Christian patriot to deplore the existence of a 
system of schools which is powerless to propagate true 
morality and virtue among the people, by being absolutely 
divorced from that only assured foundation of moratity 


and virtue, Revealed Religion.’ There is no mistaking 
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the meaning of this sentence, in this connection. The 
writer virtually declares that the common schools of 
Massachusetts are “powerless to propagate true morality 
and virtue among the people,” because they are “ abso- 
lutely divorced from that only assured foundation of 
morality and virtue, Revealed Religion.” 

Now the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, as repre- 
sented in the constitution and school laws of the State, 
has always supposed herself essentially a Christian 
Commonwealth. Her whole body of legislation on 
school affairs recognizes and enforces the obligation of 
the teachers and school committees to instruct the child 
in “piety and morality,” and all the public and private 
virtues ; urges the clergy, and men in all public stations, 
to codperate in such training of youth; and enforces 
the daily reading of the Bible as the text-book of such 
“piety and morality.” It only forbids the use of the 
school room for purposes of sectarian propagandism, 
and guards the children of the whole people from the 
presence of a sectarian “ priest or parson,” bent on re- 
plenishing his church, under the disguise of a school. 
master or school-mistress. If it is possible for a State 
to be a Christian Commonwealth without the establish- 
ment of a State Church, or to enforce that “ morality 
and virtue” which is common to all Christian people 
and sects, and not denied in substance by good men of 
all opinions, without linking it with the exclusive 
theology of any denomination, that is attempted by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and, probably, as 
well accomplished as any good thing in a world like our 
own. When, therefore, “‘ A Contributor ” declares that 
such a system of schools is “ powerless to propagate 
morality and virtue among the people,” he virtually 
says that, until the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
becomes a church corporation and enforces the dogmas 
of his own church, it cannot sustain a common school 
to which “a Catholic Christian patriot” can venture to 
send his child. This rivals the most extreme, recent 
statement of an eminent layman of the Catholic church, 
that he “ would as soon give chloral to his children as 
expose them to instruction in Protestant morality.” By 
“ Revealed Religion,” in this connection, is evidently 
meant the peculiar theology and ecclesiasticism of some 
one American sect, and by “Christian morality,” the 
morality approved by the priesthood of that denom- 
ination. 

Now, against this movement to withdraw the children 
of any American denomination, and to alienate the 
sympathies of any Christian denomination from our 
public schools, on secturian grounds, the New-ENGLAND 
JouRNAL oF Epucartion will be found in relentless op- 
position. And if it is convinced that this is chiefly a 
movement of “ parsons and priests,” in the interest of 
one or more churches, against the Commonwealth, no 
respect for the sacred office of the clergy will hold back 
the vigorous denunciation of such a purpose. We ac- 
knowledge the profound earnestness of these excellent 
men who are embarked in the work of rending asunder 
the people’s common school in the interests of a favor- 
ite church. But we see in such a movement the 
prophecy of a broader purpose that will not be satisfied 
till it links the government of State and nation to the 
car of one triumphant church, engineered by a “ ring” 
of infallible priests and parsons. That is one of the 
things the United States of America and the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts were organized, as a Republic, 
to prevent. 

To accuse us, as a journal, or an editorial writer in 
it, of “ bigotry,” or to brand us as “ offensive,” because 
we protest, with all our might, against this clerical 
effort to separate the children of the people into little 
hostile sectarian clans, is a rather thin disguise for a 
very plain movement, 

If these good people really believe the common 
schools of Massachusetts are “ powerless to propagate 
morality and virtue,” let them say so, and demand their 
abolition ; for, certainly, no good man, of any sect, de- 
sires to pay taxes for a school of vice and immorality. 


But, in doing this, let them not hide behind a hedge of 
affected regard for the “people’s school,” or a wordy 
disclaimer of any evil intention toward it. The open 
and patent intention of the leading supporters of the 
parochial and parish school, church or lay, is, first, to 
divine the school fund among the score of religious and 
anti-religious. sects in the Commonwealth ; and that, as 
every school-boy can see, would destroy the American 
system of common schools, Failing to accomplish this, 
they propose, first, to withdraw the children of their 
own sect from them ; and then, by private representa- 
tion and public political action, so embarrass them, cut 
off supplies, and restrict their range, that the better 
educated class of all sects shall withdraw their children 
from them,—leaving them a sort of ragged of poor- 
schools for poor children, who can find a lodgment no- 
where else. This is both the intention of the managers 
of this movement, and the effect of it, whenever it has 
had free course, in all parts of the country. This is a 
definite purpose, and, as far as we are concerned, will 
meet a very definite opposition. And if to oppose a 
movement so fraught with danger and final ruin to our 
Republic, as the demoralization of the American com- 
mon school, be “ bigotry” to some, and “ offensive ” to 
others, we shall be compelled to get on as we can, 
weighted with the displeasure of every “ Catholic 
Christian patriot ” whose patriotism is synonymous with 
an all-absorbing zeal for the triumph of his favorite 
church. A. D. Mayo. 


Educational Correspondence. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Once more our schools are fairly in working order, and while 
there are few visible changes in our régime, it is evident that our 
work holds a higher place in the interest of the public at large 
than it has done since the establishment of the graded course of 
instruction. Especially does the subject of 

SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION 
engross the attention of the manufacturers, and the great mass of 
intelligent citizens in sympathy with them. In proof of this, we 
have the powerful address recently presented to the Board of 
Public Education, signed by the presidents and professors of four 
of our highest scientific institutions, and by prominent manufac- 
turers, who stand at the head of their class, and who know prac- 
tically that a knowledge of the sciences is absolutely necessary for 
the prosperity of manufacturing interests. They recommend 
that the last half-hour of each day shall be devoted to the teach- 
ing of the natural sciences in all the schools, 

The reasons they advance are pertinent: “ The leading consid- 
eration is that ours is a manufacturing city, and a knowledge of 
the sciences, above all other studies, directly assists mechanical in- 
dustry.” “So far from standing in the way of other studies, the 
sciences will help them along, by the animation and the encour- 
agement which the brilliant illustrations of science inspire.” “ The 
plan requires no additional expense for teachers; it is only neces- 
sary to elevate the qualifications of the teachers graduating from 
the normal schools.” ‘ When taught practically, and with ocular 
illustrations, the sciences are easy to be understood.” No action 
has yet been taken by the board of education, but we have a right 
to expect that the matter will not be disregarded by them. 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

Not the least among the influences at work to create a closer 
bond of union between the people and the public schools, and to 
awaken a spirit of intelligent inquiry in the children, is the Inter- 
national Exhibition. Every inducement is held out for pupils and 
teachers to make frequent visits to this great industrial palace. 
At the request of the managers of the Exhibition, the board of ed- 
ucation has granted a holiday to each of the sections in turn, for 
the purpose of visiting the exhibition. Children are admitted at 
all seasons for ten cents, but on these days all their friends who 
choose to take advantage of the opportunity are provided with 
tickets at that price. Last Saturday, the 22d, children under fif- 
teen years of age were admitted free of charge. While the imme- 
diate purpose of all this is to create and keep alive an interest 
in the Exhibition, and add to its revenue, yet the advantages to 
the children are unquestionably such as were never before afforded 


to any community. 
THE GIRLS’ NORMAL SCHOOL 


has commenced the new school year under the most favorable au- 
spices. The new building is elegant in all its appointments. 
There is a full corps of instructors, numbering twenty-four in all, 
including the principal of the School of Practice. A “ Depart- 
ment of Object-Teaching and Methods of Instruction” has re- 
cently been created, but no appointment has yet been made to fill 
the position. Miss Underwood, teacher of Elocution, has been 
appointed to a simlar position at Swarthmore College, and will 
divide her time equally between the two institutions. 


The recent admissions to the Normal School numbered three 
hundred. Only those are admitted who are regularly promoted 
from the grammar schools, on examinations held for that purpose. 
The school now contains 1,250 pupils, 300 of whom belong to the 
School of Practice in the same building. There are ample accom- 
modations for this large number ; which must be an almost blissful 
reflection to those who remember the years of inconvenience and 
discomfort suffered in the old building. 
THE LIBRARY AND RECEPTION-ROOM OF THE TEACHERS’ IN- 
STITUTE 
are counted, by the Philadelphia teacher, among the attractions of 
school-life, and on Saturdays, for the past three weeks, it has been 
the scene of many reunions and lively interchanges of the experience 
of the summer months. It is the most delightful library-room one 
could imagine. Here no formidable placards meet the eye at every 
turn, warning one to step on tip-toe and speak ina whisper! The 
room is ample, — 70 by 50 feet, — so that these who wish to havea 
quiet time may betake themselves to a corner, or to an adjoining 
committee-room, and not disturb those who wish to have a merry 
chat. The teachers are always at liberty to meet their friends here, 
or have them accompany them and enjoy the privileges of the 
reading-room. Even our friends the book publishers and agents, 
who are forbidden by law to visit the teachers at school and dus 
them to buy their books, are permitted the full exercise of their 
powers here. We don,t mean to say they do dun, — they simply 
come around and make themselves agreeable, and occasionally 
(quite incidentally, of course), mention “ that new book we have 
just published.” 

THE UNIVERSITY OF PFNNSYLVANIA, 

Another definite step in the march of true progress in this 
city, is the action of the board of trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania, admitting to the Towne Scientific School of the 
university well-prepared women-students. The subjects selected 
for instruction are, for the present: General Chemistry (Profes- 
sor Sadtler’s lectures) ; Analytical Chemistry (Dr. Genth’s lab- 
oratory); Physics (Professor Barker’s), including Mechanics, 
Acoustics, Light, Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism. The his- 
tory lectures (the Provost’s Lectures on Modern History), will 
begin with the second term, January rst, 1878; with this excep- 
tion, the course was opened Monday, Sept. 17th. 

It has been for a long a just complaint of Philadelphia parents 
who desired to give their daughters a higher education than the 
best schools afforded, that while their sons need go but a few rods 
from home to enjoy the magnificent advantages of the University 


jof Pennsylvania, they must send their daughters to Vassar, or 


Wellesley, or to Ann Arbor, for the broader privileges of a uni- 
versity education, and thus deprive them of a mother’s counsel 
and companionship during the very period of life at which it is 
most important to them, 

The subject of the admission of women-students to the univer- 
sity has occupied the attention of the board of trustees for some 
time past. In fact, they have already made the experiment on a 
small scale. Last year six young women-students worked in Pro- 
fessor Genth’s laboratory. They did well, their work comparing 
very favorably with that of the boys, and their presence proving 
rather a regulating than a disturbing element. 

The university classes in Harmony and the Science of Music, in 
the afternoons, for two years have been attended by both men and 
women students. And so we are “making haste slowly,” as is 
the habit of our quiet Quaker City,—striving to prove the wisdom 
of our steps ere they are irrevocably taken. 

GIRARD COLLEGE, 

The board of city trustees have appointed a committee to consider 
and report on the practicability and desirability of providing spe- 
cial training for the pupils of Girard College in agriculture, navi- 
gation, arts, mechanism, trade, and manufactures, and other suit- 
able occupations; to suggest working plans, and the probable 
cost of any recommendations they shall make. 

A new position (vice-president) has been created in the college, 
the salary fixed at $2,500, and a residence provided. Eight candi- 
dates are reported enrolled, and the election occurs on the tst of 
October. Prof. George Felter, principal of the Girls’ Normal 
School, and Aaron B. Ivins, principal of the boys’ department of 
Friends Central School, are very favorably spoken of in conhec- 
tion with the position, but it is scarcely probable that either of 
these gentlemen would leave his present position for the one in 


question. 
JEFFERSON MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The formal opening of the Jefferson Medical College Hospital 
took place on Friday evening, the 14th inst. The new building 
retains the site of the old college, Sansom street, above Tenth, and 
reaches to open streets and open space on all sides, Its excellent 
arrangement and its system of ventilation has obtained the warm- 
est approbation and admiration from medical men of distinction 
familiar with the best hospitals in every part of the world, 

Nothing so distinctly marks the character of a community for 
high civilization, as its charities and modes for the alleviation of 
suffering, and every effort in these directions is a sign that the 
people have a realizing sense of their responsibilities to the weak, 
the poor, and the afflicted. Philadelphia’s proportion of such 
work has always been large, but there is ample room for the work 
of this new institution, and it has a great field of benevolent and 
scientific usefulness before it. M. H. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 20, 1877. 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fact River, Mass. 


[All writers who have original articles, suited to our DerpaARTMENT oF Dia- 
LoGuES AND ScHoot ENTSRTAINMENTS, are uested to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
in every grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 
wants b pont of stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory. ] 


“ THAT HUSBAND OF MINE” TAKES GAS! 


(Mrs. HARMAN has a party. “ That husband” comes home with 

a raging tooth ache ; a dentist comes to extract the tooth.) 

Mrs. Harman, — I was just turning to go down stairs for a final 
inspection, when a yell, such as I had never before heard human 
tones utter, sounded above. Then came expostulations, mad 
shouts; and once again the company gathered together in knots, 
eagerly asking questions, when, lo and behold! Charlie, — every 
vestige of the angel, almost every vestige of the man, gone, — ap- 
peared on the stairs, rushing towards us. If a madman had made 
his appearance in our midst, — and, indeed, for the time being he 
was nothing Jess, — the consternation could not have been more 
complete. Disfigured with blood, his dressing-gown torn and 
stained beyond al! recognition, his hair streaming and streaking his 
face, his hands wide-spread, no shoes on, — he burst into the 
room with one of the most inhuman yells I ever heard. To es- 
cape from this frightful object became the study of all who saw him, 
Some rushed screaming down stairs, some up stairs; and those 
who could not get out crowded into the corners, under the piano, 
anywhere to avoid collision with this frantic, dancing figure; 
while I followed him with extended arms, begging him to desist, 
and crying like a baby. In vain: Charlie flew to the piano, sat 
down, — he has no ear for music, though he loves it so well, — and 
gave sound to the most unearthly howls and yells, accompanying 
himself with both hands in discordant chords, till it seemed as if 
pandemonium had been let loose. Then he leaped to the top of 


the piano, and attempted a clog-dance. Failing in that he sprang | 4,—And pray tell me what are you trying to do, 


to the floor, personating Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, Romeo, till, 


attracted’ by his sonorous voice, the crowds drew near again, and | 2. 8.—That word I would catch, — I am now on its track ; 


began to amuse themselves with his half-insane impersonations. 


“ Oh, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a cow!” 


and Juliet were mirth-provoking beyond description. 
“I do remember an apothecary, 
And hereabouts he dwells with bats and cats 
And rickety old owls and stuffed alligators, 
And in his needy shop a tortoise hung.” 


And one other I remember,— 


“ Thus far hear me, Cromwell, 

And when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
° Say my tooth 

Was pulled by Richard, Duke of Gloster.” 


He folded his arms, set his shoulders high, and began 
deliberately walking back and forth, throwing aside whatever 
came in his way,—chairs, ottomans, books, tables; and still he 
walked and walked, till at last falling upon a sofa in a state of ex- 
haustion, he seemed to reflect. At that moment I went up to him. 

“ Charlie, dear,” I said, quietly. 

“She wants to ask a favor of me, and so it’s ‘ Charlie, dear’!” 
he repeated ironically. “She keeps the preserves for company, 
too. By Jove, I’m glad when a friend drops in, for then I get 
something to eat,” he added, with a miserable little laugh. 

I could have sunk to the ground with sheer mortification. 

** Jealous of an engine, too. Friends and fellow-citizens”—— 

“ Where the dickens am 1?” he asked, suddenly regaining the 
full possession of his senses, looking down at himself and round 
upon the company. 

“ Never mind, Charlie,” said I, “though you do look slightly 
disarranged. Eeverybody knows, everybody excuses you.” 

“ But I say, what have I been talking about? I’m a spectacle 
for gods and men! Do let me get out some way.”—/From “That 
Husband of Mine.” 


NONSENSE-REA DING. 


Said the duck to the kangaroo, 
“ My goodness! how you hop! 
Over the fields and the water, too, 
As if you would never stop ! 
I’m tired of life in this nasty pond! 
I should like to go out to the world beyond. 
I wish I could hop like you,” 
Said the duck to the kangaroo. 


“ Please give me a ride on your back,” 
Said the duck to the kangaroo, 
“I would sit quite still and say nothing but ‘ quack,’ 
The whole of the long day through. 
And we'd go to the Dee, and the Jelly bolee,— 
Over the land and over the sea. 
Please take me to ride, O, do!” 
Said the duck to the kangaroo, 


Said the kangaroo to the duck, 


A.—Perhaps I can help you, my little Boy Blue, 


B&B. B.—Tomy brother I spoke, sir, an angry, bad word ; 


A.—My little Boy Blue, the good racer, Eclipse, 


B. B.—And is there no help when that word I so rue ? 
was received with shouts of laughter, while portions of Romeo | 4.—Only this: say, “ Forgive me!” my little Boy Blue. 
B. B.—Oh, that I will say, for my brother I love. 

more? 


Price 65 cents. Send to M. B. C. Slade, Fall River, Mass 


But it’s open to one objection ; 
“Which is (if 1 may be so bold), 
Your feet are unpleasantly wet and cold, 
' And would probably give me the rheu- 
Matiz,” said the kangaroo. 


Said the duck, “ As I sat on the rocks, 
1 thought of all that completely; 
And I bought me four pairs of worsted socks 
Which fit my web feet neatly. 
And to keep out the cold I’ve made me a cloak, 
And every day a cigar I'll smoke ; 
All to follow my own dear true 
Love of a kangaroo.” 


Said the kangaroo, “ I’m ready,” 
All in the moonlight pale. 
But to balance me well, dear duck, sit steady, 
And quite at the end of my tail.” 
And away they went, with a leap and a bound, 
And they hopped the whole world three times around, 
Oh, who is so happy,—who, 


As the duck and the kangaroo? LEAR, 


CHASE AFTER AN UNKIND WORD. 


Arthur.—Now what are you running for, my little man? 
Stop running, and tell me the truth if you can. 


Boy Blue.—lf you please, my good sir, do not stop me nor stay ; 
=. I shall lose what I'm running for if I delay. 

A.—You are quite out of breath with your race, little master, 

So stop here and rest: you can then run the faster. 


&. B.—Ah, no! in my chase I shall never succeed, 
If for one moment only I slacken my speed. 


A.—But what is the matter that thus you must run? 
Say, is it an errand, or is it for fun? 


B. B.—Not for fun; there’s no fun in the act which I rue. 
A,—Then tell me, what is it, my little Boy Blue? 


B. B.—To tell you, good sir, I'm not willing, to-day, 
So please step aside and move out of my way. 
So tell me your trouble, without more ado. 

Oh, what would I give if it had not been heard! 
By running in this way, my little Boy Blue? 
Oh, help me to seize it, — to take it quite back. 


Could never catch up with that word from your lips, 


And “Forgive me, O Father above !” 


From Oxford’s ‘‘ Junior Speaker,’ with permission of J. H. Butler & Co, 


STARS AND FLOWERS. 


When Eve had led her lord away, 
And Cain had killed his brother, 
The stars and flowers, the poets say, 

Agreed with one another 


To cheat the cunning tempter’s art 
And teach the race its duty, 

By keeping on its wicked heart 
Their eyes of light and beauty, 


A million sleepless lids, they said, 
Will be at least a warning ; 

And so the flowers would watch, by day, 
The stars from eve till morning. 


On hill and prairie, field and lawn, 
Their dewy eyes upturning, 

The stars still watch from reddening dawn 
Till western skies are burning. 


Alas! each hour of daylight tells 
A tale of shame so crushin 

That some turn white as oy, TA shells, 
And some are always blushing. 


But when the patient stars look down 
Qn all their light discovers 

The traitor’s smile, the murderer’s frown, 
The lips of lying lovers,— 


They try to shut their saddening eyes, 
And in the vain endeavor 
We see them twinkling in the skies, 
And so they wink forever, 
O, W. Hoimes, 


“ JOHN ANDERSON, MY 70.” 


This poem suggests a very pretty fad/eau. It requires two arm- 
chairs, very old and plain, a spinning-wheel (a flax-wheel being best), 
a Scotch cap for the old man, whose dress must be in old, plain 
style, and some knitting-work for Jean, who should be dressed in 
the neatest grandmotherly dress. The “frosty pow” of John An- 
derson is made by powdering the hair. This should be acted by 
the very youngest children. The effect is very pretty if, after the 
tableau, the little girl recites the poem, with appropriate action; 
leaning forward to smooth the old man’s hair and to take his hand. 


At the close, 
“ Now we maun totter down, John, 


But hand in hand we'll go,” 


Educational Intelligence. 


— A teachers’ institute was held, at Bronson, Mich., Sept. 24, 
and continued five days. Prof. H, A. Ford, of Kalamaz»o, con- 
ducted the exercises. . . . Hillsda'e College opens with a 
larger number of students for the fall term than at any time for 
many years. . . . There are in Hillsdale 1,084 children be- ° 
tween the ages of 5 and 20 years, according to the school census 
just taken. . . . The fall term of the schools of Lowell began 
last week under the charge of Prof. J. A. May, of Eaton Rapids, 
assisted by an able corps of eight teachers. 

— Hon. B, G. Northrop has returned from Europe in good 
health, and will enter immediately upon his duties as Secretary of 
the State Board of Education of Connecticut. He was commis- 
sioned by the board of education to visit the schools of forestry 
and forestry plantations, and the industrial schools of Europe, and 
report the results of his observations for the benefit of the schools 
and people of the State, and especially to encourage the reclama- 
tion of waste lands by the propagation of trees. He sailed from 
New York at 9 30 a. m. June 16, and landed in New York, on his 
return, at 9.30 a. m. Sept. 16,— exactly three months. The insti, 
tutes of the fall will be held in different parts of the State, under 
his direction. 

— The fall term of the Homewood (IIl.) Private School opened 
Monday, Sept. roth. The aim of this school is to furnish practical 
education near home, as well as the higher branches of a liberal 
education. E. G, Howe, A.M., is the principal. 

— Teachers’ meetings at Warren, R. L., under the guidance of 
Rev. W. N. Ackley, the popular superintendent of schools, have 
proved very satisfactory. 

— The Industrial University at Fayetteville, Ark., is ably man- 
aged under that strict disciplinarian and ripe scholar, General LD. 
H. Hill. 

— The Brandon (Vt.) Graded School (J. S. Cilley, principal), 
has opened with 385 pupils in attendance. Of these about forty 
are from out the district. The Vergennes Graded School entered 
upon the new year with very flattering prospects. The school has 
never been in a more flourishing condition. Nearly 300 pupils 
have been enrolled from Vergennes and neighboring towns. The 
fact that Henry H. Ross, A.M., is the principal of this school, is, 
with those who known him, sufficient proof of its excellence. 

— Horace E. Scudder concludes his admirable review, in the 
October Harfer’s, of the principal New-England classical schools, 
including in this part the old Round Hill School at Northampton, 
Mass.; Williston Seminary at Easthampton, Mass.; St. Paul’s 
School, at Concord, N. H.; and the Boston Public Latin School. 


— The annual meeting of the Plymouth (Mass.) County Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held at Brockton, Mass., Oct. 19 and 20. 
W. C. Fickett, of East Bridgewater, is the president. Addresses 
will be delivered by Col. T. W. Higginson, on History; J. W. 
Dickinson, secretary of Massachusetts Board of Education, on the 
Methods of Writing Compositions ; Geo. A. Walton, agent of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, on the Place the High School 
should occupy in our System. It is expected that President Capen 
of Tufts College, will speak on Friday evening. 

— The new term at Tilden Ladies Seminary, West Lebanon, 
N. H., has opened with a large accession of new pupils from all 
parts of the country. 

— We have received from Hon. Alston Ellis, superintendent of 
schools, Hamilton, Ohio, his last school report. It is a handsome 
pamphlet, and is full of valuable matter which is of great interest 
to every educator. The schools of this flourishing city are ably 
managed by the popular superintendent of schools. 

— Mrs. W. K. Higgins has opened a kindergarten school in 
Lexington, Ky., the first ever started in the “ Blue-grass” portion 
of the State. [Mrs. Higgins is the author of the papers published 
in the last two numbers of THE JOURNAL, not Miss Higgins, as 
stated in the foot-note of her first article. Her residence is L2x- 
ington, Ky.] 

— The price of the Mew- York School Fournal has been reduced 
from $2.50 to $2.00. 

— Clinton (N. Y.) grammar school is prosperous under the 
charge of Prof. I. O. Best. 

— The Collegiate Institute at Springfield, Mass., has opened 
with good prospects for pupils, and the addition of Italian and 
Spanish to the branches taught. 

— Mr. A, J. Sturtevant has been elected principal of the high 
school in Hanover, Mass, Mr. Wales has been compelled to re- 
sign on account of severe illness, 

— The Everest Rectory School, Hamden, Conn., has re-opened 
with very flattering prospects, Bethany Academy has been con- 
solidated with the Rectory School. 

— The music at the Paris Exhibition next summer will be under 
the control of the Minister of Public Instruction and of the fine 
arts, and will be, it is announced, “ not exclusively French, but es- 
sentially international.” The leading members of the Academy 
of Fine Arts will very properly have a share in the control of the 
vocal and instrumental performances. In the communal schools 
of Paris there are 8,534 pupils reported to be well advanced in 
music, out of 141 schools for boys, 143 for girls, 27 for adults, and 
3 for the blind. 

— The English and Classical School at West Newton, Mass., 
opened Sept. 19: Nathaniel T. Allen, principal. Graduates of 


“ That requires a little reflection ; 
Perhaps, on the whole, it might bring some luck, 


let them rise, join hands, and slowly walk away. 


this well-known school, of last year, have successfully passed the 
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examinations and entered Ilarvard and Smith Colleges, and the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and other higher schools. Miss Cora Plympton 
has been engaged to teach the drawing and painting in this school. 
This is a family school ; each of the four Allen Brothers have 
students of both sexes in their families, and three of the lady 
teachers are daughters of the principals. Since its foundation io 
1857, over two hundred of its graduates have been engaged as 
teachers, and are now found as professors in colleges, principals 
of high and grammar scho ols, teachers in primary and kindergar- 
ten schools. 

— Julia Wheatley, formerly a teacher in the Medina Normal 
School, is now teaching the grammar school at West Salem, Ohio. 

— Prof. Homer Wright has charge of the Mitchell Academy, at 
Camilla, Ky. The former principal goes to Gainesville, Fla., to 
take charge of the East Florida Seminary. 

— The Troy Conference Seminary, at Poultney, Vt., has began 
ts fall term very auspiciously under the charge of Prof. C. H. 
Dunton, its able principal, The lady principal, Miss Mary Weth- 
erwax, has recently returned from Europe. About one hundred 
and fity students are in attendance. A new gymnasium and art 
room has been established at a cost of about $2,000, and is now 
ready for occupancy. 

— Wisconsin,—River Falls Institute, after being clased two 
years, was re-opened Sept. 25. It aims to prepare students 
for college, and gives instruction to teachers in special branches. 
M. E. Severance is the principal. The Normal School opened 
Avgust 29, with an attendance of 100 in the normal department. 
The primary and intermediate departments were full. The regis- 
ter of the first two years, just issued, gives a total attendance dur- 
ing that time, of 496 pupils, of which 270 were normal and pre- 
paratory. - + + Kenosha county loses an able superintendent 
in D. H. Flett, who has resigned and resumed teaching. Hard 
work and small pay is beginning to bear its legitimate fruit. . 
Prescott has re-engaged last year’s principal, R. L. Reed, and 
nearly the same corps of assistants. It has added a high school, 
under the law of 1875, to the former advantages. . . . The 
death of O. R. Smith, principal of the high school at Sparta, by 
accidental shooting, shocks the entire State. Ie had been super- 
intendent of Jonesville city school, lawyer, newspaper correspond- 
ent, and teacher. Ife was a strong man, full of life, and an irre- 
sistible enthusiasm. . . President. W. C. Whitford, of Mil- 
ton College, is the Republican candidate for State superintendent. 
lle is in every way fitted for the position, and friends of education 
will find it difficult to decide between him and the present incum- 
bent, Edward Searing, the probable Democratic nominee. . . 
Drawing is being introduced into many schools in the La Croix 
Valley. Walter Smith’s Industrial System is the one followed by 
most teachers, The others follow Krusi, . . . Acting upon 
the advice of the State superintendent, many districts are purchas- 
ing books to be furnished to pupils free of charge. This step, in 
many cases, doubles the efficiency of the schools. Nothing else 
could so effectually remove all cause for self-styled friends of the 
people to secure the printing of the books for the entire State, 
with a view to having the schools well Supplied with uniform text- 
books. 

— Capt. Mughes, instructor in physical exercises and military 
drill, in the schools of San Francisco, Cal., has been eminently 
successful in these departments of culture. 

— The report on “ Latin Pronunciation in American Colleges,” 
by Prof W. G. Richardson, Latinist at Central University, Rich- 
mond, Ky., is about to be issued by the National Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington. 

— A valuable paper on “ Specialized Study,” was read before 
the Educational Association of Virginia, last July. It has been 
republished inthe Aducational Fournal of Virginia for September. 

— Prof. Helmholtz has been elected rector of the University of 
Berlin, Prussia, for the coming academical year. 

— The members of the “* McClintock Association” are engaged 
in raising $40,000 to endow a professorship in Drew Seminary, in 
memory of the late Rev. John McClintock, the first president of the 
Seminary, 

— The government is to furnish Norwich University, at North- 
field, Vt., with artillery and infantry ammunition for practice, and 
a morning and evening gun will be fired through the year. The 
class to enter this fall promises to be the largest for many years. 
Prof. Charles Gestrim has accepted the professorship of Ancient 
and Modern Languages, Prof. W. M. Lumbaugh the professorship 
of drawing. 

— Prof. John McCrady, who was chosen by Agassiz as his suc- 
cessor in the chair of Zodlogy at Harvard, has been elected to the 
professorship of Biology and the Relation of Religion and Science 
in the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. His lectures, 
thus far, delivered by a special arrangement made before his elec 
tion, have been listened to by intelligent audiences. 

— By the death of Mrs, Caroline M. Street, of New Haven, Ct., 
which happened on Aug. 23d, several bequests, valued at about 
$250,000, go into effect in favor of the corporation and fellows of 
Yale College, 

— Mrs. Street’s husband, Augustus R. Street, was the donor of 
the School of the Fine Arts, built in 1864, and these bequests are 
'n accordance with his will, 

— The California State Normal School, at San Jose, opened 
August oth, with the largest attendance since its organization six- 


teen years ago; 430 pupils have entered, besides a large class in 
the Training School. The Board of Education have resolved to 
pay the same annual salary as at present, in twelve instead of ten 
instalments. The monthly salary is smaller, but vacations and 
holidays are provided for. San Jose is the third city in the State 
which has adopted this method, Oakland and San Francisco being 
the other two, 

— An important change in the organization of the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University has lately been legally completed. At the com- 
mencement in June, the Board of Trustees consented to consolidate 
this college with the university on condition that the indebtedness of 
the college should be previously liquidated. The consolidation 
has now taken place. Thus the university acquired an increase of 
$70,000 to its college property, and incurs only the obligation to 
add to its courses of study a special course for such young ladies 
as do not prefer to take the full academic course. 

— Nature commends the ambition of Owens College, Manches- 
ter, England, to become a university. It says: “ The movement 
of the authorities of Owens College is certainly one of the health. 
iest important educational advances of recent years. It is an out- 
growth from the University of London.” 

— J. C. Gilson, Esq., has been nominated for County Super- 
intendent of Schools of Alameda Co., California, F.M. Camp- 
bell is superintendent of public schools of Oakland, Cal. 

— The daughters of the late Orin Sage, of Ware, Mass., have 
given to Mills Seminary (Cal.) $2,000, to found a scholarship for 
daughters of clergymen. 

— Prof. D. Wentworth is principal of the High School at 
Dalton, Ill. 

— The West Aurora (Ill.) High School claims to be the “ Ban- 
ner School of the West.” 

— A long contest at Beardstown, IIl., but on the ninety-ninth 
ballot, J. R. Gowdy was elected principal of the public schools. 

— Mrs. S. A. Crane, who is a well known teacher in the Ann 
Arbor (Mich.) schools, has become principal of the Houghton 
(Mich.) High School, ; 

— Prof. C. T. Beatty, recently of Coldwater (Mich.), is principal 
of the East Saginaw High School (Mich) 

— Prof. A. J. Anderson, recently of the Portland (Oregon) High 
School, is president of Washington University at Settle, Oregon. 

— C, M. Crow will have charge this year of the schools at Elm- 
wood, Ill. 

— The Goodhue County Republican of Minnesota, speaking of 
the University of Minnesota, says: The requirements for admis- 
sion to our university, we have seen to be as high as to the average: 
sized colleges; the liberty of choice of studies is wider than at any 
but the very highest ; and the grade of instruction, the advance- 
ment in the several studies is apparently equal to that of the 
average-sized Eastern colleges and the larger Western. The 
University of Minnesota must stand, in time it will stand, in the 
front rank ; it is already well up to the second, 

— Horace Phillips, recently of St. Clair, Minn., is superintendent 
of schools at Grand Haven, Mich. 

— The city schools at Frankfort, Ind., are in a flourishing con- 
dition, judging from the last annual report of the school trustees. 

— A valuable paper read before the Iowa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at Grinnell, last December, on a “ Scientific Course of 
Study,” has been reprinted in a pamphlet. 

— The sixth annual catalogue of the Ohio Central Normal and 
Kindergarten Training School at Worthington is at hand. This 
school is flourishing under charge of its able principal, Prof. John 
Ogden. 

— Prof. O. R. Smith, of Sparta, Wis., was recently fatally 
wounded by a gun-shot injury. 

— ©. F, Avery, a veteran teacher, has been nominated as county 
superintendent for Livingston Co., IIl. 

— Prof. W. W. Freeman succeeds Prof. De La Matyr, at Black 
River Falls, Wis. 

— Prof, W. S. Johnson, for many years teacher at New Lisbon, 
Wis., is teacher of penmanship and drawing at the Whitewater 
(Wis.) Normal School. 

— Virgina City, (Nev.) expended last year $36,000 for her pub- 
lic schools. Number of teachers, 26. The highest salary paid 
male teachers, $1,750. Female teachers are paid from $900 to 
$1,400 per annum, Whole number of pupils in attendance, 1,300; 
cost per scholar, $27.60. The present term opened Sept. 3d. 

— E. J. Pasmore, Esq,, is the county superintendent of schools 
of Storey County, Nev. 

— Freehand drawing has been introduced into the public schools 
of Virgina City, Nev. 

— The school committee of Newton Mass., have granted Mrs, 
O. H. Bowler a partial leave of absence during the coming year, to 
allow her to pursue her studies stil] farther, and Col. A, Hun Perry 
will take charge of the drawing till her return. 

— Miss Eliza Bowen, of Washington, Ga., has been elected to a 
position in the Girls’ High School, Atlanta, Ga. 

— Prof. V. E. Manget leaves Sam. Bailey Institute, Griffin, Ky., 
for the principalship of the Boys’ High School, Marietta, Ohio. 

— La Grange, Ky., besides the two female colleges and several 
schools for white children which she possesses, is preparing to 
build a school-house for the negro population. 

— Six students in American colleges have committed suicide in 
the last six months. 


Rochester University, President Anderson is to be relieved of con- 
siderable labor in hearing recitations. 

— Girard College, Philadelphia, has educated thirteen hundred 
boys at the expense of two and a half millions of dollars. 

— Miss Martha Hardacker, formerly a teacher at the Dean 
Academy, Franklin, Mass., and latterly at Berlin, Prussia, has 
been appointed to the Latin department of the Chelsea (Mass.) 
high school, in place of Miss Annie E. Chace, resigned. 

— Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill., opened September 13th 
with an attendance nearly double that of last year. 

— Gen. Eaton, the Commissioner of Education, says that there 
are in the thirty-six States and eight territories, reported 14,007,522 
children by their several laws entitled to instruction, All the 
States, either by actual count or by estimate, report pupils enrolled 
in the public school system, giving a total of 8,756,659. 

— The highest salaries for public school teachers are paid by 
the Cherokee nation,—$225 monthly for men, and $200 for women. 
The District of Columbia comes next, paying $113 and $75. 

— Prof. W. A. Stevens, of Denison University, Granville, Ohio, 
has been elected to fill the chair of New Testament Exegesis in 
the faculty of the Rochester Theological Seminary, This is the 
position made vacant by the death of Dr. Hackett, and it was held 
by Prof. S. E. Brown at the time of his sudden death. 

— Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H., (Geo, J. Cum- 
mings, principal), has 80 students; Marlow Academy (H. D. 
Upton, principal), 65 ; N. H. Conference Seminary, Tilton (Rev. 
L. D. Barrows, principal), 100. 

— The Detroit public schools opened for the fall term with a 
larger attendance than ever before. Children had to be turned 
away from nearly every school, for lack of seats. 

— The Wesleyan University at Delaware, Ohio, presents une- 
qualed attractions to both sexes to secure a higher education. 
The university has recently incorporated with itself the Ohio Wes- 
leyan Female College at Delaware, and now takes a new depart- 
ure, and opens all its courses of study to ladies on equal terms 
with young men. 

— We are in receipt of a cheering letter from Mrs, Miriam 
Webster, one of the devoted primary teachers of Honolulu, Sand- 
wich Islands. She speaks of the educational privileges of the 
States, as compared with that “ far-off land” where they have no 
lyceums, libraries, or teachers’ institutes, and commends THe 
JOURNAL. 

— Dr. J. H. Pooley, of Columbus, O,, has accepted the profes- 
sorship of Surgery in Dartmouth College, in place of the late Dr. 
Crosby. 

— The new normal school building at Frederickton, New Bruns- 
wick, has been recently opened for the training of teachers in the 
Province. Dr. Rand, Superintendent of Public Instruction, made 
an able address, Model schools in this Province are established 
in many counties. 

— President M. B. Anderson, of Rochester University, while 
he is still ill, is out of danger, The university must be content 
next term with very little care from him, as his physicians impeta- 
tively prescribe rest. 

— Charles H, Verrill, A.M., is principal of the Delaware Liter- 
ary Institute, at Franklin, Delaware county, N. J. 

— Rev. John Moore of Philadelphia, has been elected professot 
of Belles Lettres in the Salisbury University, Wisconsin. 

— The Hebrew Union College at Cincinnati, Ohio; opened last 
week, under favorable auspices. The faculty consists of Isaac M. 
Wise, president, and preceptor of Talmud; Rev. Dr. Lilienthal, 
preceptor of History and Prophets ; Solomon Epinger, preceptor 
of Talmud; Emanuel Lowenthall, preceptor of Hebrew. 

— James T. Fields, in his recently-published book, Underdrush; 
speaking of a well-known educator, says: “I always wish to take 
off my hat in homage, when I meet him in the street, to Geo. B. 
Emerson, for those two noble volumes wWfich can make the forests 
of Massachusetts our neighbors and companions every day in the 
year.” 

— Forty thousand dollars is to be raised to endow a professor- 
ship in Drew Seminary, in memory of Rev. John McClintock, the 
first president of the seminary. 

— Roanoke College, Salem Va., has 177 students, 

— The trustees of the University of Georgia still take a bold 
stand against secret socities, 

— The sophomores at Dartmouth College have given a death- 
blow to the declining custom of hazing, by allowing the freshmen 
full liberty in the matter of tall hats and canes. This would have 
been considered high treason ten years ago. 

— The Topeka (Kansas) Academy of Music and Language has 
begun another term, under the most favorable auspices. 

— Theodore Tilton is educating his two daughters in Germany; 

— The Wisconsin State Normal School has never been so pros- 
perous as it is at present. Good results have followed from. the 
institute work done by members of the faculty. 

— The present term at the Agricultural College, Lansing, 
Mich., opened with 56 new members. The new building is 
nearly finished. 

— The Jubilee Fund, for the endowment of Shurtleff College 
(Ill), has already reached $90,000, 

—In the N. Y. city Normal School the pupils are called upon 
to repeat paragraphs containing wit, wisdom, and sentiment. 
This plan originated with Miss Lydia F, Wadleigh, the accom- 


— By the addition of Prof, Henry F, Barton to the faculty of 


plished lady superintendent, who was once principal of the cele- 
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brated Twelfth Street School. It is an admirable plan, and one 
which every good school should adopt. 

— Henry M. Maxson, of Westerly, R. I., has been chosen prin- 
cipal of the Quincy High School, in place of T. S. Barber. Miss 
Alice J. Macomber, of this place, has accepted a similar position 
in the Attleboro (Mass.), high school. Mr. Barber will teach in 
Kingston, R. I. 

— Mount Pleasant Institute, Amherst, (Mass.), will continue 
this year in charge of A. E. Hardy, assisted by S. A. Norton. 

— Dr. L. S. Wilcox, of Hartford, has been elected to the pro- 
fessorship of Surgery, Yale Medical School, made vacant by the 
transfer of Prof. David P. Smith to the chair vacated by the res- 
ignation of Prof Francis Bacon. 

— Professor Hicks, of the Montreal Normal College, believes 
in chess as a means of education, and favors teaching it in schools. 


— The School of Languages, at No. 143 Tremont street, Bos- 
ton, is to be under the charge of Prof. Henry Cohn, who for the 
past two years has been director of the School of Languages in 
New York. The school opens on the 8th of October, and is to 
be conducted on the system of Dr. Sauveur and Professor Heness, 
who conducted it for five years. 

— General Myer, the head of the signal service, has made Ho- 
bart College, Geneva, N. Y., a station for meterological observa- 
tion, under the direction of the professor of Astronomy and Natu- 
ral Philosophy of that institution, from which General Myer him- 
self was graduated. 

— Dr. E. L. Hard, formerly of Lake Forest, near Chicago, has 
been elected to the professorship of Theology in Blackburn Uni- 
versity. 

— Mr. John C. Calhoun, who was recently graduated from 
Washington and Lee University, has been elected to the chair of 
Greek in the University of Alabama at Tuscaloosa. 

— At the Minnesota teachers’ meeting, one of the speakers 
said that children in that State are sent to school at too early an 
age, thus really making nurseries of the primary schools. It was 
proposed that the age of admission should be seven, instead of 
five years. 

— Frederick K. and George A. Smythe, sons of the late Profes- 
sor William Smythe, graduates of Bowdoin, have just received 
appointments : Frederick K. to the chair of Mathematics, for one 
year, in Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., and Geo. 
A. to that of Chemistry in the University of Vermont. 


— A new system of shorthand, by Professor Everett, of the 
Queen’s College, Belfast, will be published this fall. 

— Mrs. Carpenter, school superintendent of Winnebago county, 
TIL, has been an excellent and satisfactory officer, and will be a 
candidate for reélection. 

— Professor Hall, the discoverer of the two new satellites of 
Mars, was once a carpenter. 

— Miss Mary Smith, of Westfield Mass., and a graduate of 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary, has returned from Zurich, Switzerland, 
where she has been for two years and a half. studying medicine. 


— Prof. William Everett is engaged upon a biography of his 
father, Edward Everett. 

— Eighty students have been admitted to various departments 
of the University of Pennsylvania. The catalogue for 1877-8 
shows a total of 1,025 students in the six departments of the uni- 
versity, with 43 professors. The question of the co-education of 
the sexes, as has already been stated, has been settled, and the 
subjects selected for such instruction for the present are, general 
chemistry, analytical chemistry, physics, including mechanics, 
acoustics, light, heat, electricity, and magnetism ; history, and 
modern history. The courses in chemistry and physics have al- 
ready begun; that in modern history at the beginning of the 
second term, Januawi. Ithas also been decided by the trus- 
tees to admit, free of charge, any young woman who is prepared 
to undertake them, but unable to pay tuition fees. The regular 
term opens on October 1. The introductory lecture will be given 
by Prof. William Pepper, M.D., tenant of the chair of Clinical 
Medicine. In fvture a number of free scholarships will exist in 
the Medical School, created by the trustees. They will be filled 
by a competitive preliminary examination. The $100,000 which 
the university hopes to receive from the will of Reese Wall 
Flower will be used for general purposes, and not devoted to any 
particular endowment. 

— The studies of music, drawing, and painting, at Vassar Col- 
lege, are to be raised to a higher position in the curriculum. A 
thorough course in anatomy and physiology, extending through 
the senior year, is very popular with the students. 

— Pennington Seminary (New Jersey) opens the year with an 
unusually large patronage. 

— Albion College (Mich.) has begun another sugcessful year 
under its popular president, Professor Fisk. 

— Rev. J. H. Nichols, D.D., principal of Bishop’s College, 
Lenoxville, University of Quebec, died recently at the age of 58. 
He had been principal since the foundation of the university in 
1845. He was a graduate of Oriel College, Oxford. 

— The University of Nebraska will open Oct. 2. The buildings 
have been thoroughly refitted. Prof. E. B. Fairfield is chancellor. 

— The New-York Hebrew School Association has under in- 
struction 580 boys and girls. 

— Giant strides have been taken in England toward increasing 
school accommodations. Statistics recently published show that, 
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while there were in 1870 accommodations for 1,878,854 children, 
there are now accommodations for 3,426,748. 

— At Oberlin some students get through the year without 
spending over $150. 


— Teachers’ Institutes, (Concord, Mass.)—The first of the series 
of fall institutes, under direction of the board of education, was 
held at Concord, commencing on Wednesday evening, 19th, and 
closing Friday afternoon. Sixteen towns in the vicinity were rep- 
resented by about one hundred teachers, and by several school 
committees. Besides these, there were present about one hundred 
students from the normal school at Framingham the first day; and 
among the citizens of Concord, Mr. Alcott, and Professor Minus, 
were constant attendants. 

An evening lecture, indicating the value and the needs of the 
common school system, was given on Wednesday by Rev. A. D. 
Mayo; on Thursday evening, Prof. Wm. I. Marshall exhibited his 
stereoscopic views of the Yellowstone Park. 

The day exercises consisted of illustrative teaching, and com- 
prised lessons in arithmetic, geography, penmanship, reading, 
mineralogy, geology, geometry, English language, composition, 
music, drawing, and the principles of teaching; these were con- 
ducted by Mr. Hagar of Salem, by Misses Hyde and Davis of 
Framingham, Mr. Diller of Cambridge, and by the secretary and 
agents of the board of education. Brief addresses were also made 
by Rev. C. C. Hussey, member of the board, by Mr. Alcott, and 
by Professor Minns, of Concord. 

The exercises illustrated in an eminent degree the advanced 
methods of teaching. Reading was taught by the word and phrase, 
and a method of study was shown which led to the most searching 
analysis of the thought to be expressed. Arithmetic was taught, 
as also mineralogy with the objects in hand, geography with the 
globe and map drawing, and the elements of geometry with the 
forms. The Institute was trained to the practice of penmanship 
and singing. A rational method of study for history and for 
English literature was presented, and all reflected in a good de- 
gree the principles of teaching, which were forcibly presented by 
the secretary of the board. 

The Institute was a working one; it was evidently, in the main, 
satisfactory to the conductors, highly enjoyed by the members, and 
must result in good to all concerned. The second of the series is 
holding at Middleboro this week; the third will be held at West 
Brookfield ; each of these commence on Tuesday morning, and 
close Friday evening. 

— The University of Moscow, Russia, recently celebrated the 
122d anniversary of its foundation, 


Scientific Notes. 
BY W. FRENCH SMITH, PH.D. 


— New buildings are being erected in Paris for the French Su- 
perior School of Pharmacy. 

— The latest thing in the manufacture of beer, is using milk in 
place of water. 

— The feasibility of a telegraph line through Africa is at present 
discussed in England. 

— M. P. Muir has prepared a new busic chromate of bismuth. 
— Zeitschrift fiir das Chemische Grassgemerbe is the title of a 
new German journal, edited by Dr. J. Post, of the University at 
Gottingen. 

— W. Gintl has made an analysis of the unculled manganese 
bronze. It consists of copper 15 parts, manganese 4 parts, and 
zinc 1 part. 

— Londerer describes a certain kind of wood occurring in Italy, 
which explodes when stepped upon or rubbed on a rough surface. 
It is thought that this wood contains dynamite. 

— Five thousand four hundred and sixty-seven suicides occurred 
in France during the year 1876. One hundred and nine were by 
poisoning. 

— The Pharmaceutical Society of England has given its highest 
medal to Mr. G. W. Bullen. 

— Chlorophyl is used in place of copper salts in France, for 
preserving the natural color of vegetables. 

— Senor Manuel Gacia, discoverer of the microscope, was the 
recipient of a handsome testimonial from scientific gentlemen of 
England a short time since. 

— M. Serge Kern states that he has discovered a new element, 
belonging to the platinum group. He has given it the name of 
Davium, in honor of the eminent English chemist, Sir Humphrey 
Davy. 

— A new coloring matter has been discovered in chlorophyl, by 
Bougarel. 

— Sphaerocobalite, 2 new mineral, carbonate of cobalt, is de- 
scribed by Wiesbach. 

— Dr. Schultze, professor of Amatomy at the University of 
Griefswold, is dead. 

— 1006 students are at the University of Wurzburg. 

— Hamiliteis a new mineral discovered by Paijkall. 


— The New ENGLAND JouRNAL is one of the best educational 
magazines in this, or, so far as my knowledge extends, in any other 


country. I wish you and your work great success.—M. A. NEWELL, 
State Normal School, Lafayette Square, Baltimore. 


New Publications. 


OUTLINES OF THE WorRLD’s History, Ancient, Medizval, and 
Modern, with special relation to the History of Civilization and 
the Progress of Mankind. For use in the higher classes in pub- 
lic schools, and in High Schools, Academies, Seminaries, etc. 
By William Swinton, author of Condensed History of the United 
States, Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac, Word Analysis, 
Word Book, etc. New York and Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co. 


In an age when history is made as rapidly as at present, it is un- 
reasonable to expect, or require, pupils in our schools to compass 
the history of the past in all its details, and keep pace with the 
living present. Outlines of the world’s history are therefore 
needed to give the student a general view of human progress. 
Just such a work is this of Mr. Swinton, — he aims simply to ex- 
plain who the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, Persians, Hebrews, Ro- 
mans, Spanish, English, etc., were, and what their national history 
did that lives in history and contributes to the advance of civiliza- 
tion. The influence of each race and nation, in religion, war, law- 
making, political organization, literature, and art, as well as the 
actual life of the people, as expressed in their methods of thought, 
manners, customs; and social usages, are concisely stated as they 
developed with each step of human progress. We heartily com- 
mend the ¢icory and flan of this admirable book. The true idea 
of teaching history is, to present a logically-arranged general view 
of the institutions and civilization of the influential nations of the 
earth, in such a striking, vivid way as to impress upon the mind 
the facts from which this line of historic light has been drawn, 
rather than by cramming the memory with a confusing and stifling 
array of isolated facts and dates. The arrangement of the book 
is in exact accord with the plan of the author, as indicated above. 
The subject-matter of each paragraph is indicated by marginal 
notes, suggestive, and easily grasped by the pupil. The numerous 
maps, drawn by Mr. Jacob Wells, are accurate and useful. The 
illustrations, by Mr. John Karst, are unexcelled. 

This manual is modern in style and tone, and abreast of the age, 
in which it should be widely read. The latest and best deductions 
of recent research are presented and dealt with ina spirit which 
will commend it to those who prefer broad vital facts, rather than 
pedantries in the study of history. George B. Damon, 32 Corn- 
hill, Boston, is the New-England agent for the educational pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, 


EcLectic EDUCATIONAL SERIES: Mew Primary Arithmetic, 
New Intellectual Arithmetic, and New Practical Arithmetic. 
Revised edition. By Joseph Ray, M.D., late professor in Wood- 
ward College. Cincinnati and New York: VanAntwerp, Bragg 
& Co. W. W. Tewksbury, New-England agent, No. 3 School 
street, Boston. 

Ray’s arithmetics have had a remarkable popularity for many 
years. Changes in the methods of instruction, in the schools, and 
in the modes of transacting business have made a revision desira- 
ble. From a careful examination of this xew series, we are con- 
vinced that the new features introduced, and the modifications of the 
old text will materially improve these books. We are glad to find 
that the distinctive features of the former editions have been 
wisely preserved. They were philosophical and practical. Every 
principle is clearly explained by an analysis of simple questions, 
from which a ru/e is derived, followed by exercises designed to 
render the pupil familiar with its application. The arrangement 
is strictly philosophical, No principle is anticipated,—first the 
principle is explained, then follows the operation. The publishers 
present the books in a beauty and elegance of typography which 
make them models of attractiveness and good taste. We advise 
teachers of our common schools everywhere to secure copies for 
examination. 


THE INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Comprising representative Masterpieces of Poetry and Prose, 
marking the successive stages of its growth, and a methodical 
exposition of the governing principles and general forms, both 
of the language and literature ; with copious notes on the selec- 
tions, glossary, and chronology. Designed for systematic study. 
By Henry N. Day, author of Logic, Art of Composition, Art of 
Discourse, Rhetorical Praxis, American Speller, etc. etc. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co, Price $1.50. 


For colleges, seminaries, academies, and high schools, this book 
fills a place in the study of our vernacular language and literature 
more completely than any work of which we have any knowledge. 
The progress made in the department of the study of English lit- 
erature in our best American schools, is one of the most gratify- 
ing evidences of genuine progress, in the right direction, of our 
times, This manual aims to introduce the student into the litera- 
ture as a growth, and show them the various stages of its develop- 
ment, by presenting its best forms as produced by its best writers. 

The book consists of two parts. In the first part, after a valu- 
able and suggestive chapter on the origin and affinities of our lan- 
guage, selections are furnished, preceded by brief biographical or 
historical notices of our best authors. Representative writers of 
the age, at that particular period when they wrote, are quoted, and 
as far as possible, complete selections are furnished; when this is 
impracticable, large extracts are given so that they may be care- 
fully studied in all respects. These selections are followed by full 
notes, etymological, grammatical, historical, and zsthetical. 

The second part of the volume presents our language and liter- 
ature, in their elements, in systematic order. The principles 
that controlled the rise and formation of the language are ex- 


plained. Orthcepy, orthography, syllabication, word-formation, 
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and the growth of poetic forms, are presented as the literature 

has developed in the several departments of oratory, history, sci- 

ance, fiction, the drama, and poetry, These are only hints at the 

of this most valuable practical text-book, which should be 

in the hands of every teacher and student of English literature, 

For terms for introduction address the publisher, or Gilman H. 
tucker, New-England agent, 23 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


PeRSONAL APPEARANCE, and THE CULTURE OF BEAUTY; With 
hints as to character. by T. S. Sozinskey, M.D., Ph.D. Phil- 
adelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott, 233 South sth street. 

This book is one of Personal interest to all who would be beau- 
tiful. Its theme is the personal appearance, and the end aimed at 
the attainment of beauty. The author presents his ideas of beauty, 
and furnishes ideals to serve as examples, and lays down the prin- 
ciples which should guide people in striving after perfection,—“ the 
complete development of the entire person, the ennoblement and 
beautification of the race.” Readers will be interested and enter- 
tained with his chapters on types of male and female beauty, and 
the description of the several parts of the body that are essential 
to physical beauty. He claims that, by a careful artistic study of 
the parts, it will enable one to deduce inferences as to character, 
that will serve to guide and measure pretty accurately the heart 
and mind of acquaintances and friends. The publishers have 
given this book to the public in tasteful binding and admirable 


print. - 


Tue HicH SCHOOL Music-READER; for the use of mixed and 
Boys’ High Schools. By Julius Eichberg, general supervisor of 
Musical Instruction in the Boston public schools. Boston: 


Ginn & Heath. 
This valuable, practical music-reader stands the test of the most 


critical educators in this department of culture, and is already 
widely used. This collection of solfeggios and four-part songs is 
designed for the use of mixed and boys’ high schools. It contains 
agreat variety of rhythmic and melodic forms, which have been 
tested for years in the Boston high schools. It is intended that 
these exercises should be practised dy note, and with as little aid 
as possible from the piano, The choruses were all selected for 
their musical worth, and are admirably calculated to develop a 
sound musical taste. 

Every instructor of music in the higher grade of schools should 
become familiar with Mr, Eichberg’s superior reader, It is attract- 
ive, and well presented to the musical students by the widely- 
known publishers. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Archibald 
Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S., Murchison Professor of Geology and 
Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, and Director of the 
Geographical Survey of Scotland. Lilustrated with Woodcuts 
and Ten Plates. London and New York: MacMillan & Co. 


This is an elementary treatise on physical geography, convenient 
in size, and beautifully illustrated, with seventy-eight woodcuts 
and ten double-page plates. It is written in a plain, common. 
sense style. The familiar features of the earth’s surface are de- 
scribed in a way to interest the pupil in the scientific facts, and 
stimulate inquiry into the phenomena of physical science. In the 
first chapter, the earth’s form, motions, relation to the sun, the 
measurement and mapping of the earth’s surface, and a general 
view of the earth, are presented in as many chapters. In the 
second chapter, the author treats of the composition, height, pres- 
sure, temperature, moisture, and movements of the air. The sea 
is treated admirably in reference to its great basins, saltness, depth, 
temperature, ice, movements, and offices. Then follows an inter- 
esting description of the land in ten lessons, concluding with a 
chapter on life, showing the geographical distribution and diffusion 
of plants and animals. The language of the text is simple, chaste, 
and elegant, free from abstruseness, and yet full and accurate in 
its statements of scientific facts. The maps and illustrations are 
clear, and useful as aids to a comprehension of the study. We 
heartily commend this little volume to all teachers and stadents of 
physical geography. For terms for introduction, address MacMillan 
& Co, 27 Bond street, New York. 


THE PHILOsopHY OF SCHOOL DisciPLine. By John Kennedy, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. Syracuse: Davis, Bardeen & Co. Pp. 23. 


This production was originally an article read before the New 
York Teachers’ Association, July 25, 1877, and it met with such 
favor that the writer has been induced to publish it, with a view to 
obtaining any suggestions or conclusions which the educational 
public may make upon it. The subject is ably discussed by this 
eminent educator, in a way which will convince the reader that the 
author fully understood the matter. It is indeed worthy of a more 
general circulation, and we heartily congratulate the author upon 
this little pamphlet, 


PorMs oF PLaces, Edited by Henry W. Longfellow. Switzer- 
landand Austria, Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Price $1.00. 


Nothing could be more inviting to the lover of poetry, and es- 
Pecially to those who love the descriptions of some of the grandest 
natural scenery of the world, than this beautiful little volume, edited 
by our great American poet, Longfellow. The choicest gems of 
Goldsmith, Wordsworth, Campbell, Bryant, Tom Moore, Rogers, 
Mrs, Hemans, Montgomery, Coleridge, Byron, Schiller, A. de Vere, 
and others of the sweet poets of the world are here grouped and 
Classified, Every reader of these selected poems will have fresh 
and more appreciative ideas of the grandeur and wondrous beauty 
of the Alpine mountains, and the Jonely Jakes of Switzerland and 


Austria by reading these treasures of song. The volume is taste- 
ful in binding, and printed in the best style of the art. The table of 
every cultured home will want the Poems of Places, to complete its 
library variety, 


A MANUAL oF INORGANIC CuemistrRY: Vol. IL, Zhe Metals. 
By Tf. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., F.R.S. New edition; Advanced Sci- 
ence Series. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons, Pages 
Price $1.50. 

We know of no better praise of this work, than the fact that the 
first volume was recommended and used by the students at Har- 
vard Medical College some two years before this the second vol- 
ume was published. Now that this volume is issued, we have 
one of the most valuable works on chemistry which is before the 
public. It is fully up to the times, including the most recent dis- 
coveries of the present day. It must prove an invaluable text- 
book for advanced classes, and will be indispensable as a work of 
reference for any student, 


A New Srar ATLAS, for the Library, the School, and the Obser- 
vatory. By Richard A. Proctor, Fifth edition, Price $2 50. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This Atlas has been reduced from the author's large Star Atlas, 
and, in the words of the Preface, “ affords new and striking evi- 
dence of the advantages of the plan; for we have a little book 
which can be carried in the pocket.” This book has twelve circu- 
lar maps (with two index plates), and is intended as a companion 
to Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes. Besides, we 
have a letter-press introduction on the Study of the Stars, illus- 
trated by several woodcuts. It is of a convenient size for handy 
reference, fully illustrated to meet the wants of any scholar, and as 
correct in its details as its learned author can make it. 


A MANUAL OF ELOCUTION FoR CLASS AND PRIVATE INSTRUC- 
TION. By M. Josephine Warren, late teacher of Elocution in 
Vassar College. Revised and enlarged. Pages 118. Philadel- 
phia: W. S. Fortescue & Co. 


More or less of time is now devoted to the systematic study of 
elocution in, most of our higher schools. Teachers tell us that it 
is difficult to procure a cheap, comprehensive, and practical text- 
book in this special branch. We certainly have one before us 
which is in every respect adapted for the classroom. It is not a 
profound treatise on the subject, but is simply what its title im, 
plies,f{a manual designed to furnish the principles of the art of 
elocution, which may be used with any Reader which the student 
or teacher may select. We can heartily recommend this book to 
any teacher who is in need of a brief, practical, and well-arranged 
text-book in this important branch of study. 


Vest-PocKeT Serigs. Zhe Pleasures of Hope. By Thomas 
Campbell. Zhe Zale, Translated from the German of Goethe. 
By Thomas Carlyle. Favorite Poems. By Robert Southey. 
Mrs. Browning. "_ Edmund Clarence Stedman. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. Price 50 cents each. 


This charming series of little books grow better and better. 
They enable us to read again the choice things that have been hid 
away in the comf/ete works, of these standard authors, in our libra- 
ries. These gems attract usin the cars and during leisure half- 
hours, and revive the pleasant memories of the reading of the 
past. Zhe four volumes now before us, by Campbell, Goethe, 
Southey, and Stedman, furnish variety, and are choice. In beauty 
of binding and clearness of type, they are up to the preceding 
volumes of this series. 


PaNoLaA: A Tale of Louisiana, By Miss Sarah A. Dorsey, of 
Beauvoir, Miss;; author of “ Agnes Graham,” “ Athalie,” 
“Lucia Dare,” etc. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Price $1.50. 

This is a tale of Louisiana, from the pen of an accomplished 
and talented Southern lady. Panola, the heroine, is a bright and 
lovely child of genius, and a natural musician, who contrasts so 
favorably with the other characters in the story as to seem strik- 
ingly original. The book abounds in interest, and will be eagery 
sought by lovers of fiction. It is a duodecimo volume, beautifully 


bound in gold and green. 


THE MIDDLETONS; or, The Events of a Year. By the author of 
“ My Brother Paul.” Pages 292. New York: Henry Hoyt. 
This little book is a quiet story of home-life of a pure and 

healthy character, which is admirably adapted to the family circle, 

or for Sabbath-school libraries. In these days, when hosts of 
weak books are published, it is indeed refreshing to occasionally 
meet with a juvenile book which we can cordially recommend to 
the careful attention of our young folks. We have such a book in 


The Middletons. 


Tue SKeTcH Book. By Washington Irving. New York: G, P. 

Putnams’ Sons, 

This is one of the best known and widely read books of Irving, 
which is destined to live as long as the English language exists, 
This collection of papers were written by the distinguished author 
while in England, and are now presented complete in this handy 
volume, known as the “ Peoples’ Edition.” No family library is 
complete without it, The letter-press and illustrations are in 
perfect keeping with the choice gems of literature the volume con- 
tains. We rejoice to know that it is used in Boston, Newton, 
and other schools of the country, as a text book in the study of 
English literature. Nothing could be chosen that would,tend to 


jtivate the taste and refine the thought and feeling of pupils 
Setter than the papers of the “Sketch Book.” For Sale by Lee 


& Shepard, Boston ; price $1.25. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Appleton’s Fournal for October is full of interesting articles. 
Among the many others “ Poetry as a Fine Art,” by Edgar Faw- 
cett, is ably discussed. This number is strong in fiction, there 
being several chapters of the serial stories. There is the usual 
amount of bright and sensible editorial talk and book notes, It 


406. |is published by D. Appleton & Co. 


— That ever bright and interesting magazine, Scribner's, fairly 
surpasses itself in the October number. Our readers will be 
pleased to read a paper on Boyesen, one _of the best known of 
our magazine writers, Mrs. Herrick’s illustrated article upon 
“The Polyzoa” is one of the most interesting of the series which 
this lady has furnished the magazine. Some short poems are con- 
tributed by Mr. Woolf, C. F. Bates, and others. The editorial ar- 
ticles are as crisp and sharp as ever. A more delightful number 
of a magazine cannot be imagined. 

— The October Fo/io is just out, filled with entertaining mu- 
sical matter of an unusually interesting character. The editor, Mr. 
Tooker, displays admirable taste in selecting gossipy items of 
news, which makes his paper one of the valuable periodicals in 
the country, to say nothing of the choice music which enriches 
every number, Published by White, Smith & Co., Boston, 


— The Naturalist’s Monthly Bulletin is at hand. It is exceed- 
ingly interesting for every professional reader. A. E. Foote, pub- 
lisher, Philadelphia. 

— “Theo,” A Love Story, by Mrs, Francis Hodgson Burnett, 
author of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” was published on Saturday 
last, by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. “Theo” will 
be in cloth and paper covers, and the author’s name must secure 
for it an extensive and rapid sale. 

— Dear Old Homestead is the title of a very fine new song, by 
Miss Anna C, Hilts. This song has taken a strong hold on the 
popular fancy. Price 40 cents, with splendid lithograph of coun- 
try homestead. Address all orders to F. W. Helmick, publishers, 
No. 50 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, O. 

— A late number of Mature (London), in a highly favorable re- 
view of “ Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates of the United 
States,” says: “A glance through it makes us feel how useful a 
similar one on the British vertebrates would prove to students and 
collectors.” 

— That students should study xa¢ure rather than dooks is ac- 
knowledged by all teachers of natural history; but to find a prac- 
tical way of reaching such a result, has long been a problem. 
When set to study specimens, not knowing how or what to ob- 
serve, pupils turn them over aimlessly awhile and then give it up 
in disgust. To identify animals by means of descriptions given in 
books is somewhat more interesting and profitable, but to write 
out a systematic description by means of which specimens could 
be named, would seem to be a much better method of study. A 
plan for teaching Zodlogy in this manner is presented in “ Whip- 
ple’s Analysis of Animals,” soon to be published by Jansen, Mc- 
Clutg & Co., Chicago. It will contain a “ Key,” with directions 
for its use, a variety of class exercises, and blank pages for use of 
students. 


TO THE TEACHERS OF AMERICA. 
We shall publish, October 15th, 
A New Monthly Magazine, 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 


TO BE DEVOTED TO THE 


Interests of Primary Instruction in America, 


ITS WRITERS will be selected from among the most suc- 
cessful Teachers and Authors of the country. 

ITS DISCUSSIONS will cover the Departments usually 
known undef the titles, KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY, and INTER- 
MEDIATE. All contributions will be devoted to one or the other 
of these departments of Common School Instruction, and will cover 
the Studies pursued, the Methods to be*used, and the objects to be 
attained, as well as Methods of Government and Discipline which 
should be practiced. 

ITS AIMS will be to meet the wants of the thousands of Pri- 
mary Instructors who, in their several grades, are laying the found- 
ation-stone of education, by the most patient, self devoted, and 
self-sacrificing toil, and who demand the best aid, inspiration, and 
sympathy which the profession can secure or bestow. 

ITS SIZE will be octavo, 32 pages, printed on excellent paper, 
and in the best manner, for permanent preservation among the 
best educational literature of the country. 

ITS VISITS will be made on the 15th of each month, for ten 
months in the year, (July and August excepted). 

THE FIRST ISSUE will be THOvUSAND CoptEs; and 
orders should be forwarded to us immediately. 

1TS PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. Speci- 
men copies sent postpaid for 15 cents, 

ITS PUBLISHER will be Thos, W. Bicknell, 16 Hawley St., 
Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence may be directed, and 


all subscriptions and contributions sent, 


| 
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NEW-ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


LATE PUB 


LICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from our Office on receipt of the retail price. Address, Publisher of N. EB. Journal of 


Bducation, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


Mass. 


Title. 
Christianity and Humanity. 12mo 8 ~ 
The Polytechnic-School Music, - 
First Lessons in Latin. ~- - - - 
Household Education. - > 
The Re‘gn of Lewis XL. - 
Middie Ages. - ° - 
English History in the 4th Century. ~~ - - 
Comp'ete Arithmetic. - - ° 
Primary Speller. - - 
Theoretical hemistry. - - 


Lectures on Preaching. - - = 
The Age of Anne—Epochs of History. - - - 


Out ot the Depths. - - 4 
My Mother-in-Law. , - - - ° ° 
A Knight of the roth Century. - - - 
Forbidden Fruit - - 
Plus and Minus. - - - - 
Sylvia’s New Home. - - - - - - 
Pieces of Silver. - - - 
Nicholas Minturn. - - 
‘The Story of Avis. - 


A Counterfeit Presentment. A Comedy. - 


Substance and Show, and other Addresses. Ed. by Whipple 


Author Publisher. Price. 

- T Starr King J R Osgood & Co $2 00 
A 5 Barnes & Co° 125 

- E Jones,MA S C Griggs & Co I 25 
Harriet Martinean R Osgood & Co 125 

- F Wiillert, MA P Putnam’s Sons 125 
S Menzies 1 00 

- Chas H Pearson’ ws 125 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co 95 
William Ware & Lo 


Felter—Farrand 
- Worcester 


Tra Remsen Henry C Lea 125 

- Phillips Brooks E P Dutton & Co I 50 
E E Morris Scribner, Armstrong & Co 1 00 

- T B Peterson & Bros 1 00 
Lockwood, Brouks & Co 50 

- EP Roe Dodd & Mead 1 25 
F W Hacklinder Estes & Lauriat I 50 

- Archie Fell Henry Hoyt I 50 
Firth 125 

“ “ 125 
“ 75 

- G Holland Scribner, Armstrong & Cor 75 
Stuart Phelps J R Osgood & Co 1 5. 

W D Howells ase a 125 
Thos Starr King " ‘4 2 00 


intram: La 


Vest-Pocket Series : A Trae Story, etc,: Mark Twain. Schiller: Thomas Carlyle. Goethe: Thomas Carlyle. Burns: 
Thomas Carty 


le. Characteristics: Thomas Carlyle. Undine: La Motte Foqué. 
{ Motte Foqué. Favorite Poems: Robert Herrick. Favorite Poems: 


J. R. Lowell, Favonte 


Poems: Collins, Dryden, Marvell, Favorite Poems: Alexander Pope. Favorite Poems: Leigh 
Hunt. Favorite Poems: Wordsworth. Favorite Poems: Goethe. Pleasures of Memory: Samuel 
Rogers. The Farmer’s Boy: Robert Bioomfield. Essays from Elia: Charles Lamb. Most of 


these volumes are lustrated. Cloth. Published by J. R. Osgood & Co. 


Each 50 cts. 


Publisher’s Notes. 


THE enterprising house of Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, are not only publishing some of the most 
popular books for the general reader, like Zha/ 
Husband of Mine, which has sold beyond all prece- 
dent,— 125,000 having been printed; but their list 
contains some of the most desirable works for 
educators. The Illustrated Poetical Works, The 
Household Series, and miscellaneous books by 
the best English and American authors, are suited 
to the season when good books can be read at 
the fireside. Book buyers will meet with a cor- 
dial reception and low prices, at 41-45 Franklin 
street, Boston, Mass. 


THE Dictionary of Science by Roduell, is one 
of the books that should be on every teacher's 
table in the United States. It is a complete ency- 


cloy zdia of information in that department of cul- 
ture. Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia, is the publisher. 


THE scientific text-books advertised by Messrs. 
Macmiilan & Co., 22 Bond street, New York, are 
books that should be examined by all professors 
and teachers of science in our American schools. 


Many of them are the approved books in the best 
English schools. Send to the publishers for full 
descriptive catalogueand terms for introduction. 


Tue durability of the ink manufactured by 


color, and if anything, improves by age. For 
school purposes, it has long been regarded as the 
best the market affords. 


IF our readers will examine the announcements 
of Potter, Ainsworth & Co., New York, on our 
last page, they will find a list of schovl publica- 
tions of rare merit. Payson, Dunton and Scrib- 
ner’s Copy Books are known everywhere in Amer- 
ica where schools are established. Bartholomew’s 
Drawing Books are widely used ; and Dinsmore’s 
Graded Spelling Blanks, and Patterson’s complete 
Composition Bogks, are a great convenience, and 
should be generally used. Nothing need be said 
to educators in favor of Crosby’s Greek Series, 
Hanson's Latin Course, Magill’s French Course, 
Rolfe & Gillett’s Cambridge Course of Physics, 
and Wilson's Punctuation, all of which are pub- 


lished by this reliable house. Send for descrip- 
tive catalogue to 53 John street, N. Y. A.S, 
Manson, 32 Bromficid street, Boston, is the New 
England agent. 


— T. B, Peterson & Brothers, of Philadelphia, 
have added to their long list of seventy five cent 
novels William M. Thackeray’s /rish Sketch Book, 
with thirty-eight comical illustrations: and T. S. 
Arthur’s great temperance story, with eight fall 
page engravings, entitled Zhe Latimer Family ; 
or, The Bottle and the Pledge. 


RewiAsce help for weak or nervous sufferers. Chronic, 


Messrs. Maynard & Noyes is an important element 
of excellence. For deeds, and other documents, 


painful, and prostrating diseases cured without medicine. 
Pulvermacher s Electric Belts the grand desideratum. Avoid 
imitations. Beok and Jeurnal, with particulars, mailed free. 


Wholesale Price, 90c. ; Introductory, 75c.; Exchange, 56c. 


BRADBURY'S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 


Wholesale Price, $1.08; Introduction, 90c.; Exchange, 60c. 
ADOPTED FOR ALL THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF CHICACO, May, 1877; 


for the CITY OF COLUMB 


US, OHIO, August 7, 1877. 


The Geometry and Trigonometry are also published each in one volume. 


The above books in the EATON & BRADBURY 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES, though recently pub- 


lished, are one or both adopted and used in the cities of New England, including the CITY OF BOSTON, aggregating 
more than § of the total city population. They contain several new and original feature which specially adapt them 


them to the latest and most approved methods of teaching. 


The particular attention of educators is invited to these books. Specimen copies sent f examination, on receipt of 


Exchange price. 
130 tf 


THOMPSON, B 


The Model Kindergarten 


Reopens OCTOBER 24, and the 


NORMAL TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTNERS, 
November 1st, 1877, 
At 9 West 28TH Street, New York. 
Pror. JOHN KRAUS, 


Mxs. MARIA KRAUS-PCELTE, | Principals 
(Authors of the “‘ Kindergarten Guide.”’) 


Prof. Joun Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diester- 
weg-F roebel School, and one of the first propagators of the 
Kindergarten in this country. For may he was con- 
nected with the Bureau of Education in Washington, where 
his efforts were unceasingly devoted te the Kindergarten 
cause, 

Mrs. Marta Kravus-Bortte is a pupil and co-worker of 
Frcebel’s widow. She is aided by an experience of twent 
~~ m Germany, England, and America. Says Miss 

- Peabody : “* Mrs. Kraus is the first authority upon the 
ou ithout referring to her previous eminent success 
in England and Germany, the Kindergarten in New York is 

sufficient recommendation of whatever Mrs Kraus writes, 
especially upon the training of Kindergartners.” 136 of 


30,000 BYACINTHS. 
30,000 TULIPS. 


ROWN: & CO., Publishers Boston. 
50,000 CROCUS, 


Bulbs. | #2232 


JUST RECEIVED FROM HOLLAND. 


For sale at importers’ prices. Send for catalogue; call and 
see stock; select and plant early. Also 25 cases of 
Bulbs, for the trade and for public grou at low rates. 


B. T. WELLS, 
136d 18 Hawley St., near Milk St., BOSTON, 


Two Patents *x” Silver Medal. 


Two of the best articles ever invented for Schools have 
recently been patented; viz., an INKSTAND for School- 
desks, that opens and shuis without noise; an ERASER 
that will not nick the Blackbeard. Both the above are per- 
fect in their operation, asd every Schoul in the land should 
be provided with them. Send for circularto H. H. BUR- 
RINGTON, PROV:iDENCE, R. L. Also proprietor of 
the Silver-M+e dal Black boards. 

Ga Samples of the above can be seen at this Office. 


$12 A DAY at home. Agentswanted. Outfit and terms 
free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine cm 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and Colleg 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &e. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year wil] open Sept. zoth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. roth. In resources, among the best in the country. 
Classical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata. 
logues address Lvcrus H. D.D., Prest. 82 22 
OSTON UNIVERSITY, Light Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
r or for 
porn address Rent. F. A.M... Principal ve 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate, 

For catalogue address Henry Priest, Principal. zz 


QGBEENWIOn ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. A. M. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Maerca.r, Superintendent. 56 


instruction in 


PATTEN. 52 
ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, M Bridge, 
B logue address President A. L. CHApm. siz M Conn. A pleasant home, with t — me 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGLas. 


horough 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buckiyn, A.M. 


EW-BRITAIN aod SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. ° es 


O4ELETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 

both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strone, D.D. 
RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 

penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 


ti. M. Graecory, LL.D., Regent 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


lows COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D.D. 


MUDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc.. address the President, C. B. Hutaert. 


Ohio. For cata- 


COLLEGE, Mari 
logue, etc., address the President, 1. W. ANDREws. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the following departments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. rlaven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical on™ F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc, are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Alse, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, opel designed for Teach- 
ing in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and August. For Aaauads and other informa- 
tion. apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 
W UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 

and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL— Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Pref. E 
R. RuGGues, Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations September 19 and 20. S. 
KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. | 


EIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Geo. H. Corrin, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vi. 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific train’ 
ing. Apply to H. T. Fucier, Principal. 70 22 


COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Stxseins, A.M. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS., 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, will open its /i/ty-third Year 
August 22. Instruction given in the following departments : 
English, Commercial, Scientific, Cc llege-Preparatory, Art, 
and Music. Address for catalogue, etc., 
130 Zz Rev N. Fettows, A.M., Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 

Founded 1834. Thoroughly equipped. Furnishes best 
of instruction. Address N. Laavenworth, A.M., Pring, 
Ws NEWTON E h and Class. School. 
Address N. T. Auten, West Newton, Mass. 51 2 
WABNER'S Polytechnic Business College 

Providence, R. I. The most practical institution 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. for Address 

W. W. Warwme, Principal. 3428 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

ONNECTIOCUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 


101 2 LN. CARLETON » Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WINONA, 


Coursé of Study in Normal Department, two years. 
For circulars, address ; 
1122 CHARLES A. MOREY, Principal. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 St., BOSTON. 
Water Smatu, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. _—_56 zz 


STATE NORMAL SCHOUL, 
At WorcssTer. 
Next entrance examination, September 11. 
Address E. H. Russet, Principal. 55 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R.L. 

Regular course of study two years. A Special and Advanced 

Ceurse for special classes of students. Address, for Circular 

or information, J. OC. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yak 
College. Address Prof. G. J. BrusH, New Haven, Ct 


Um ERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical De tt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. Parpsex, 426 East 26th street. 


WAREEN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


BEADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Annis E. Jounson, Principal. 


ACADEMY, 
For Young Ladies, 
Franklin, Mass. Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 
G45 ETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, Princ. sizs 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Next Term begins Sept. 7. Entrance examination Sept. 6. 
5422 Address, ELLEN HYDE, Principai. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpzn, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies 5 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Wastrig._p, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
_For catalogues address J. G. 133 


KINDERGARTENS. 

HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three full 
courses in Normal, — Elementary, English, and Classical. 
Fall Kindergarten Training for Ladies commences 
October 1, 1877. German, and Drawingwithout additional 
charge. For catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. 
A. B. OGDEN, Principals, Worthington, ome Co., 

? 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address CHartus C. BraGpon, Principal. 46 22 


M4FPLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior, Rev. C. V. Spar, Principal. 1242 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E. Mai, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronised by half the States in the Union. 
Hream Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 
WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 
Mass. Fall Term begins Sept. 6. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss EL.ten 
M. Hasxgt, Principal. 106 zz 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


Ohio. 
. 
American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVE. NEW YORE. 
18th Year begins Sept. 25th. 
iss E. M. COE, Principal. ° 
Normal Schools for Mothers and Teachers 'e- 
opens Oct. 2d. Lecture every Wednesday, 2to4P ™, 
at Educational Parlor and General De for American 
Kindergarten MATERIAL, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN, 


Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. 

The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten will 
add to the institution, a Training-Class for instruction in 
Freebel’s Science, which will offer superior advantages to 
those wishing to understand the methods and principles of 
kindergartening. 

The kindergarten numbers fifty-eight; the buildings and 
grounds are ample; the location unsurpassed; and terms 
and board, reasonable. = 

Address, for circular, Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal, 
or Mr. H. B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 129 1 


repares for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. Dimmmocx, LL.D. 


BARRE ACADEMY, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 
D's Ciassical and Scientific. J. 8. Principal. 


street, Boston. Classi Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatery, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
of age. Special students received in al! 
sections of Upper Department. " 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Eowaxps, D.D., Princ. ‘82 22 


AND CLASSICAL SCHUOL, Prov- 
idence, R.1, New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Military Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Bus- 

Scientific Schools, or College. For Catalogue address 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
A Prest. John Adams. Pr 


Mowry & Gorr, Principals, ago tf 


KINDERGARTEN. 

Miss Garvanp and Miss Weston’s Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Class will begin on Monday, Oct. 29. A thorough 
English education, good general culture, and ability to sing, 
are essential qualifications, Number of students /imited. 
None iomiel after the class is formed. Address, 5% 
Chestnut Street, Boston. 129 tf 


Kindergarten Groods, 


Better and Cheaper than Eastern Material. 


St. Louis Kindergarten Supply Co. 


Price List Free. sv. LOUILs, mo. 
f (M) Sept f 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


OHN ALLYN, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


issued 3-WAGNER’S PLATO'S APOLOGY 
and CRITO, Specimen copies, 60 cts. 

LATIN PROSE through English Idiom ; Rules and 
Exercises on Latin Prose Composition. By E. A. Abbott. 
Edited by Dr. E. R. Humphreys, Specimen copies mailed 

60 cts. 
cancels History of Rome, 7s cts.; Greece, 75 
cts.) Latin Subjunctive, 30 cts. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND — 


The Bible Text-Book. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, 
Secretary, 


| R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Agent, 


mi 23 Franklin Street. 2 


Authors and Teachers. 

AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT PAPER, 5%, x 11, flat 
sheets, — per ream, $1.00; by mail, $1.25. 

Authors’ Manuscript Paper, 534 x 11, flat sheets, heavier : 
per ream, $1.25; by mail, $1.55. 

COMPOSITION PAPER, 514 x814,—per ream, $1 00; 
by mail, $1.25. 

Composition Paper, 7 x 84%4,—$1 25, by mail $1.55. 
AUTHORS’ PUB. CO., 

27 Bond St.,. NEW YORK. 


NDERGARTEN MATERIAL 


435 


(1LTON BRADLEY & Co. 
The Paradise of Childhood: the only complete Kin- 
dergarten Guide, with plates, in the English language. 


LAXTON, REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER. 


Text-Books Adopted by Harvard. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY,—for the use of 
Colleges and Academies. By Cuarces J. Wuirs, A.M. 
Numerous illustrations. 1 vol. demi 8vo. Third edition, 
revised. #2 00. 

A PRACTICAL, HANDY BOOK of the CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Henry FLanpers, Author of “The Law of Fire Insur- 
ance,”  F edition, revised. Cloth, $1.75. 

_ “No argument would seem to be necessary to prove the 

importauce to the citizens of the United States of an accurate 

ae of the theory and practical character of the Federal 
constitution, 


OLAXTON, REMSEN & HATPELFINGER, 
ubdhishe 
624, 626, 628 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ICK and FITZGERALD, 
18 Ann Street, NEW YORK, 


14 


PUBLISH 


Dick’s Recitations and Readings. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this Series now ready. Price, in 
Paper covers, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 cents. 
The best books for School Declamations and Public Read- 


ings ever issued. 121 Zz 


\7 S. FORTESCUE & CO., 
811 ARCH ST, PAILADELPHIA, 


\ 
PUBLISH 


Ainsworth’s Latin and English Dictionary, and 
Anthon’s Ainsworth's Latin and English Dict'y. 
Al.op's Treatises on Algebra and Surveying. 
Crittenden's Bookkeeping Series (/our treatises). 
Fiske’s Classical Literature. 
Lynd's, Thomas's, and Oswald's Etymologies. 
Uther valuable Text-Books are also published by the above 
firm. Send for Catalogue. 132 7Z 


W J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
° ST. LOUIS, MO. 


— 
ROHRER’'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
Primary .50 | Lectures $1.00. Key $2.00 
1.50 | The five books to Teachers 
3.00¢@ for examination for $3.50. 
Special terms for introduction. 114 22 


EN 
"Cornhill, BOSTON. 


Sunday Schools supplied with every hel 

Teachers’ Bibles, and all styles, and 
Prices from $1.50 to 15.00. 

Teachers’ Reward Cards, Illuminated, English and 
American, very 

Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Perovser and 250 best 


Authors, on Topics, 1877. $1.25. 
Full list mailed on 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington Street, Boston, 


Pu 
What is Art? S.G.W. Benjamin. . $-75 
ndustrial Art Education, Considered Econom- 


Th ially. WalterSmith . . + +20 
St © Farm-Yard Clubof Jotham, . 3-50 
Ttent-Life at Harvard, ©75 

he Harvard k 1.00 


Rack, . . 
Case. Send for circular. 


‘ 1 
$5 FER DAY. home. samples worth fs 


Boo 
The Portable Book 


(FORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
Educational and Foreign Bookstore, 


821 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Publishers of Lockwood’s Complete Course of LADIES’ 
ANGULAR HANDWRITING, or th ENGLISH 
HAND, IN SIX BOOKS. 


Letters. 
Letters with Elementary Wo: ds. 
Words with Capitals. 
Sentences. 
Sentences, Capitals, &c. 
6, Notes and Invitations. 
Price to Schools, $1 60 per dozen. Any book will be sent 


for examination with a view to introduction, on the recei 
of 12 cents. Correspondence solicited. 131 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York, 


PUBLISH 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, in Greek, 
in which the Text of Robert Stephens, third edition, is 
compared with the Texts of the Elzevirs, Sachmann, 
Alford, Tregelles, Tischendorf, and Wescott, and with 
the chief uncial and cursive Manuscripts ; together with 
references to the New Testament Grammars of Winer 
and Butmann,. By Henry A. Butty, of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary. Cloth... 75 

135 


§0 
OYES, SNOW & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents, 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nors Papsgr. good quality, @1 per ream. 
105 138% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


ORTER & COATES, 


No. 822 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
Just Published: 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


SAMUEL BRECK, 


With Passages from His Note Books, 
(1771-1862.) 
r2mo, Cl, extra, Roxburgh style, Gilt top, Uncut edges, $2. 
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*EO. ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
Preston Fight. By Harrison Ainsworth. 16mo, bds. $ ye 


Morley Ashton. By James Grant..... 
The Girl he Left Behind Him. 

By J. M. Jephson............ + 4r2mo, bds. 1.00 
The Cross of Honor. By Annie Thomas. “ 4.00 
The Silent Witness. By Edmund Yates. “ 1.00 


Julie de Bourg pa. 
Cinq-Mars. By A. DeVigny........-- 


HE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 


205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
by subscription : 
Our First Hundred Years. 1 vol., 1000 pp. Ill. $5.00 
All Round the World. 6.6 pp. 1000 Illustrs.... 5.00 
Life of Charles Sumner. 700 coe 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. 1000 Ills....-- 4.00 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Degms. 8vo, 700 pp. Ill... + 4.00 
In the Homes of the Presidents. From Wash- 
ington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 3.50 


TIBBALS and SONS, 
37 Park Row, NEW YVORK. 


Would call your & ial attention to their valuable book, 
One Thousand Mistakes Corrected in Reading, 
Writing, and Speaking: a book to lay beside your 
Dictionary. $1.00 retail, 75 cts. for examination, by mail. 


Also to our large stock of School Books, new and sec- 


-h at low prices. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS. 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
— PUBLISH — 


and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 


Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 22 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theoret, Mechanics, 10. 

Pynchon’s Chemical Physics.......-..---- 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis ........----- 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mechanical Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application, 104 22 


R. WORTHINGTON. New York. 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 
Salm-Salm. Cloth i 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Esq., 
Special Cor. Lond. Daily Te: graph. cloth. 1.75 
Dys ia and its Kindred Diseases. 4 Dr. 
WW. Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ etc.) Cl. 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00 
Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary. New ed.... 5.00 


5° | $1.00; sent post-paid to any address. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


\ ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 

Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 

Publish the following ScHoot anp CoLieGe Text-Booxs : 

Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 

Roscoe's Elementary Chemistry. 

Atkinson's Ganot's Physics. 

Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 


Correspondence solicited. 104 22 


Text-Books on Chemistry. 


A Short Course in paeratve Analyats: with the 
new Notation. By Prof. J. M. Crafts. Second edition. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 

A Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis 
By C. R, Fresenius. Translated into the New System, 
and newly edited by Samuel W. Johnson, M A., Prof. of 
Theoretical and Agricultural Chemistry -in the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale College, New Haven. 

1 vol 8vo, $3.50. 

A System of Instruction in Quantitative Chem- 
ical Analysis. By C. R. Fresenius. From latest edi- 
tions, edited, with additions, by Prof. S. W. Johnson. 
With Chemical Notation and Nomenclature, old and 
$4.50. 

Collection of Reports (condensed) and Opinions 
of Chemists in ard to the Use of Lead Pipe 
for Service Pipe, in the Distribution of Water for the 
Supply of Cities. By Jas. P. Kirkwood, 

Bvo, $1.50. 

Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, By Wm. Allen Miller. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Part Chemical Physics. 1 vol. $4. 

Part Il.—/aorganic Chemistry. 1 vol. 6.00. 

Part III —Organic Chemistry. 1 vol 8vo. A new edition 

edition of this volume nearly ready. 

“Dr. Miller’s Chemistry is a work of which the author has 
every reason to feel proud. It is now by far the largest and 
most accurately written Treatise on Chemistry in the Eng- 
lish language,”’ etc.—Dudlin Medical Yournad. 
Magnetism and Electricity. By Wm. Allen Miller. 

1 VOL. $2.50 

Chemistry — Theoretical, Practical, and Ana- 
lytical—as applied and relating to the Arts and Manu- 
factures. By Dr. Sheridan Muspratt. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
$19.00; half russia......... s++ $25 00. 

An Elementary Manual of Qualitative Chem- 
ical Analysis. By Maurice Perkins. 12mo cl , $1.00, 

Quantitative Chemical Analysis. By T. E. Thorpe, 
Prof. of Chemistry, Glasgow. 

1 vol, 18mo, plates. $1.75. 

Pror. S. W. Jounson says of thi§ work;—‘‘ I know of 
no other smal! book of anything like its value.”’ 

“This very excellent and original work has long been 
waited for by scientific men.’’—Scientific American. 

Published and for sale by 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 

*,* Catalogues gratis. 137 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


Wood's Outline Astronomy, and 
Wood's Outline Meteorology. 


These are just adapted to accompany Oral /nstruction 
and Odject-Lessons. 

Retail in paper covers, 13 cts. ; in beard, 20 cts. 

Teachers sending in their names will receive a copy for 
examination free. J. L. HAMMETT, Pudlisher, 

131g 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


School Music Books. 
The Song-Sheaf, 


A new collection or Vocal Music, arranged in One, Two, 
Three, and Four Parts; with 


A Complete Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail,........Fifty Cents. 


Happy Hours, 


A popular collection of Songs, with a Brief Elementary 
Course, for Schools, Academies &c. 


Samp'e by Mail,............ Thirty Cents. 
Address the Publishers, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
A Great Aid to Students. 


We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping 
together so much miserable Latin Aa. Greek as might be learn- 
otherwise easily and delightfully in one year.—Afi/ton, 


HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARKE'S SERIES OF 
LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS, 


With the Original Text reduced to the Natural Order of 
Construction ; and an Interlinear Translation, 
as nearly literal as the Idiomatic differences of the 
Latin, Greek and English Languages will allow. 


The following works are ready: 


Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Salluset, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy. 12mo, cloth, 4%-mor.: each $2.25. 


Homer's Iliad, Zenophon’s Anabasis, Gospel of 
St. John. 1amo, cloth, 4-mor. each $2.75. 


Any volume mailed on receipt of price, by 


CHAS. DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 
107 So. Fifteenth St, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Or NICHOLS & HALL, 
32 Bromfield St. BOSTON, MASS. 


*,* Descriptive Catalogue of C. DaSirver & Sons’ other 
valuable Publications mailed free upon application :» either 
of the above addresses. 1 


ANUAL 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
or 
Drawing Instruments and Materials 
FOR SCHOOLS, 
also of Microscopes of all kinds and descriptions, 
Sent to any Teacher’s address, on receipt of stamp. 


G. S. WOOLMAN, 
116 Fulton Street, New York. 


Mention the ‘‘ National Journal.” 
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HE MONTHLY READER. 
T 


‘Lo supply ademand trom our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, 1 tary to First Reader, the A/onthly 
Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefully graded in style, and 
containing 16 handsome, well-filled pages, is offered to the 
Primary Schools of the country. It already awakened a 
profound interest. Terms: 50 cents a year, in advance; 5 
cts. a single number. Sample fora 3-cent — 

ddress JOHN L. SHOREY, 

86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


an tf 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 


596 Broadway, New York. 


English Literature, A First Sketch of. By Henry 
Morusy, Professor of English Literature at University 
College..-. $3.50. 

Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 
By J. R. Bearp, D.D 1.75- 

German-English and English-German Pro- 
nouncing $1.75. 

French-English and English-French Diction- 

{. 


ar 5 
A Fn en of Painting in Neutral Tint. With 24 


Plates by R. P. Leircu...-.-.+..- $2 50. 

A Coarse of Sepia Painting. With 24 Plates by R. 
P, $2.50. 
Water-Color Painting. By R. P. Lerrcu. With 24 

Colored Plates..-...-++++- $2 50. 
Drawing Book, Cassell’s Free-hand, ......-$1.50. 
Drawing Book, Cassell’s Practical..........- $1.25. 


Drawing Copies, Cassell's. 


Serms A. FLORAL AND VEGETABLE Forms. 
B. Mops. Drawinc. 
Lanpscargs 
“ DPD. Figure Drawine. 


“ E. ANIMAL DRrawinG, 
Each Series can be had in 12 Parts, $0 25 cach; or one 
Vol., cloth, price$s so. The Parts may be had separately. 


00| The Little Folks’ History of England. By Isa 


CRAIG $1.00. 
Euclid. Edited by Prof. Wavvacs, M.A, ..--.----$0 75. 
Send tor ( atalogue. 137b 


American Institute of Instruction 


VOL. for 1876. 


A few copies of the Volume containing the LECTURES 
and PRUCEEDINGS of the Institute 1876, can be had 
of W. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. Price 
12 


FOR the Five Act Centennial Drama: 
well adapted for Schools, Seminaries, and 
general exhibitions. Single i 


copies, 25 cts. 
Address the N. k. PUBLISHING CO., 


16 Hawley dueet, Boston, Mess, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
EMPLOYMENT. 


$35.00 to $105 per Month 


Can be made in every community by any man or woman of 
intelligence and energy. Business light, easy, and respect- 
able. Send for circular, which gives full particulars. 
ress, 518 St, Pa, 
620 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
P. W. ZIEGLER & CO. ) O4¢ Fellows Bidg.,Cincinnati,O. 
180 East Adams St., Chicago. 
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A volume of thrilling interest by the eminent historian, 
L. P. Brockett, describing the social, political, and 
religious peculiar ities of the Russians and Turks ; their 
home life, varied customs, and characteristics, the causes of 
the war, the issues at stake,—Christian against Moham- 
medan,—the mighty interests of other nations involved. 
Biographies of the Rulers, Statesmen, and 

Richly illustrated. The Jock millions need now, 


Wanted instantly, 3000 Agents on very \iberal terms. 
Address HUBBARD BhOTHE Publishers, 

309 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 124 
NOTICE! We have the 


largest and best selling Sta- 
tionery Package in the world. 


I A K It contains 18 sheets of pa- 
of valuable Jewelry. Complete sample package, with elegant 
gold-plated sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, 

ewelry, 81. Solid Gold Patent Lever Watch free to all 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 1769 Broadway, N.Y. 
COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting hooks and 
heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money, and say it is the best selling article out. Sam- 
Agents. Send fora sample haif-dozen, and canvass your 
town. BRIDE & CO., 769 Y. 
GES, AND 
SIX of the LLOYD COMBINATION 
for $2. . BRIDE & Co., 

EW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

16 Hawley Street, ton. 


per, 18 envelopes, pencil, ei golden pen, and a piece 
in and drops, post-paid, 35 cts. 5 packages, with assorted 
articles to one. The LLOYD 

W ELV and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 

eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
ple 25 cents; Six for $4. Extraordinary inducements to 

STATIONERY PAC 
S I X 108 22 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
For circulars and intormation, address Bb. Snow. 
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NEW-ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


“Publishes. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
ANNOUNCEMENT .—Ready Aug. 1, 1877. 


1. A New ‘‘American History ”” of 324 pages. 36 Colored Maps. Mag- 
nificent Illustrations. Interesting as a Novel, ‘ 


2. A New Latin Reader. 


A COMPLETE ONE-YEAR's CouRSE. 


This remarkable book cannot fail to increase the already great popularity of Harxness’s Latin Grammar, which is 
now the standard in the leading Colleges and Preparatory Schools in the United States. 


The Introductory Latin Books, adapted to new Grammar, and Cicero's Q-vations with special 


Dictionary) just received. 


3. New-England Edition of Cornell’s Geography. 
With clear and accurate Maps, beautiful Illustrations, and valuable descriptive matter. The best Geography 


published. See it, and judge for yourself. 


4. Quackenbos’s Language Lessons 
Is rapidly winning its way into Public Schools. The History of the World, by J. D. Quackensos, M.D., is 
a successful attempt to give, in a year’s course, a brief Outline of History. 
For examination, with a view to introduction, the above books sent as follows: American History, 60cts ; New 


Latin Reader, 60 cts.; N. E. edition of Cornell, 60 cts. 


; Language Lessons, 30 cts.; History of the World, 75 cts. 


Catalogues free. Address 


Cc. E. LANE, 


447 State Street, Chicage, 


M. W. HAZEN, 


22 Hawley Street, Boston, 
General Agent for New Eng. 


General Agent for the West. 
A Ss. 


BARNES & CO., 
Publishers of the 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 

The National Teachers’ Librarv. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 


$1.00 per annum Sample free for Teachers. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 
_ General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston: 


H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 


Smith's English Grammar; &c, &c., &c. 
WH 
New-England Agents: WEITTEMORE, 
62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Gum & MAYNARD, New York. 


PUBLISH 
Anderson's Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers ; 
Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel's French Course ; 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English 
and Higher Lessons in English ; " 
Huatchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson's Test-Words in English Orthog- 
raphy, &c., &c. 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following : 
ABRAM BROWN, Agt, T.T. BAILEY, Agt., 
36 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St, Bosten. 


OWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New Editions for 1877. 


REDUCED PRICES! 
Warren’s*Mew Geographies. 
Monroe’s Readers and 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 

Greene’s Language Series. 
terms for introduction, and 


AMES A. BOWEN, New-England 
W. ITNEY, Brattie-St, BOSTON, 
142 Grand-St., N. y.| 56 


OBERT S. DAVIS & co., 
36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Test Speller. 
8 Exercises in Com 


Liberal 
Books in use. 


& BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price : 


Coffin’s Eclipses. 
Solar and Lunar Eclipses familiarly illustrated and ex- 
plained. By Prof. J. H. Corrin, Lafayette College. 
8vo, cloth 4.........- $1 65. 


Coffin’s Conic Sections. 
Elements of Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry. 
By Prof. J. H. Corrin. 8vo, cloth.......- $1.35. 


Preston’s Book-keeping. 
A System of Book-keeping by Double and Single Entry 
with a complete Treatment on Equation of Payments. 
By Lyman Preston. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Royal 8v0.......+ $1.65. 


INN & HEATH, Boston. 


Whitney's Essentials of English Grammar. 
Goodwin's New Greek Reader. 

Goodwin's Anabasis (4 Books). 

Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth, Exeter (June). 
Fitz's Globe. “Our World” Geographies. 
Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., Addison, &c. 
Allen & Greenough's Latin Course. Complete. 
Goodwin's Grk.Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers (’76). 
Mason's Music, Wheeler's Trigonometry. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Net price for Introduction, 45 cts. 
Net price for Etchange,. . . . 37 cts. 


Harper’s School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION, 
Net price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Net price forExchange,. . * 75 cts. 
For copies for examination, and supplies for introduction, 
Address A. ©. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New Engiand, 


41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 
J ENRY HOLT & CO. 
Just Published: 


BAIN’S GRAMMAR AS BEARING ON 
COMPOSITION. cee $1.40 
BAIN’S HIGHER GRAMMAR........... 
Previously published and introduced in Boston. &c. : 
BAIN’S BRIEF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
on a Logical Method.......... 4scts. Key .45 
S~Send for new Descriptive containing 
reduced prices. 129 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & O0., Boston, 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Element# of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide to Europe. 
Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, DeQuincey, 
: Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Knight's American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
Send for a Catalogue. 117 


ISON BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 
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For New-Kngiand States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


For information,"address the Pyblishers. 


32 Cornhill, Boston. 


to | The Advanced 


L™ & SHEPARD, Boston. 
THE ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dorssar, Tufts College. 
With numerous IHustrations. 1amo, cloth. $1.50. 

Any one, whether teacher, lecturer, or student, who is the 
happy possessor a Porte Lumiere, Magic ntern, or 
other Apparatus, will find this book of incalculable service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 
directions for making temporary apparatus are worth many 

portion of the wor. a int . &. 

Journal of Education. 

*,* Copies furnished to Teachers for examination, post- 
paid, om receipt of $1.s0. Catalogue mailed free. 

LEE &'SHEPARD, Publishers, 

56 az 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 

ACMILLAN and CO.’S 


SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co.'s Educational Catalogue 
Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


OTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 


NEW YORE, 
Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Books. 
Payson, D. & 8.’s Trac and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Drawing ks. 
Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson's Complete Composition Books. 
Crosby's Greek ries. . 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
Magill’s French Course. t 
Rolfe & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilson’s Punctuation. 
Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, furnished 
on application. Correspondence solicited. 


POTTER, Nand 
4374 ona 
YORK. 


New-Engiand A 
A. S, MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 104 


ee PRANG & CO., 
* Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin BOSTON, 


Publishers Of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. WatTer SmitH, genera} 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, an¢ 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families, Animals and plants represented in their natura! 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 55 
re P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publish NEW YORK, 


Hart's German Classics for Students. 
Putmam’s Series of Atlases (1:4 vols.): 75c. to $14. 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols. ready), 75c. 
lence Series (14 vols. ready), 81.50. 
Putnam’s World’s Progress, $3.50. 

Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 

Day's Psychology, Ethics, Asthetics, and Logic. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 

Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 

Patterson's Spellers. 

Colton’s New Geographies. 

Shaw’s English Literature, 

Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 

Hooker's New 

Alden’s Science of Government. 

Haven's and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophies. 

Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 


4? Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Spellers; 
The Franklin Readers; MHillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Probs.; 
Hills Geometries ; Eliot’ History of U. 8. ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U.8.; 
Edwards Outlines of English Hi-tory. 
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New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO's 
PUBLICATIONS. 
The National Standard Text-Books: 


Guyot's raphies, 
Sheldon’s Read 
Felter’s Arithmetica, 
Cooley’s Physica. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
128 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


AINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
y George S. 

The Analytical Readers. 

By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MaecVicar’s Arithmetics. 

By Malcolm MacVicar. 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. 

L. J. Campbell 


Seavey’s rich’s History of United States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s School Records, 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music. 
E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 


The Class Word-Speller. By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Kllisworth System of Penmanship and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 

For full bist, and particulars, address the Publishers; or 
WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St, BOSTON. 
HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 

23 Hawley St, BOSTON, MASS. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eaton & Bradbury Mathematical Serics. 


Eaton's Primary Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury's Elements of Algebra, 
Baadbury's Elements of Geometry &Trigonom., 
Eaton's Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaton's High School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury’s University Geometry. 
Descriptive Catalogue of above and other valuable School 
Books, with terms for introduction, sent on application. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


Vr ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
Successors to Wrtson, & Co., 
Cincinnati and New York. 


Eclectic Series---New Books. 


Thalheimer's General History. 
(Nearly ready.) 

Outlines of the World’s History. Carefully condensed 
from the author's Ancient and|Mediaval and Modern His- 
tories. By M. E. THALHemmer, A.M., formerly teacher of 
History in Packer Collegiate Institute. 1:2mo, 355 pp., {ull 
cloth. Illustrated. “Introduction” price, $1.00; bx- 
change,”’ 75 cents; “Sample Copy,” $1.00. 


Bartholomew’s Casar. 

Casar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. By G. K. 
BarTHuotomew, A.M., author of Latin Grammar and 
Latin Gradual. The seven books complete, Vocabulary, 
double-page Map of Gaul, and smaller sketch-maps. One 
volume, 12mo, or... Introduction” price, 75 cts.; 
‘* Exchange,” 55 cents; ple Copy,’’ 75 cents. 


Ray’s New Arithmetic. 


These favorite text-books, in their new dress, are now 
ready in a new, revised edition. 

Changes in methods of instruction, and im the manner 
of conducting commercial transactions, and especially bus'- 
ness Arithmetic, have been carefully noted; and the new 
edition wili be found fully up to the times,—the Jatest, cheap- 
est, and best. ¥ 


How to Teach. <froved Zdition. 


A Manual of Methods book ‘ig Course of Instruction ; 
embracing the subjects usu ly pursued in Primary, Iner- 
mediate, Grammar, and High Schools; also, suggestions rel- 
ative to Discipline and School Management. For the use 
of Teachers. By Henry Kippvs, A.M., City Superintend- 
ent Public Instruction, New York; and Tuomas F, Har- 
rison and A. Catxins, Assistants. r2mo, cloth, 276 pp. 
Sonate copy for examination, by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
$i. 


Venable’s U. S. History, £7. 


Venable’s School History of the United ‘ _ Greatly 
improved; new features; new matter. Rev to date, in- 
cluding the adminisiration of President Hays to the ; res- 
ent time. 


Harvey’s Readers. Kolectic Geographies. 

White’s Arithmetics. Harvey's Grammars. 

Eclectic Penmanship. Norton's Philosophy. 
. &c., &e., 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


Cincinnati and New York, 
Successors to Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 


M.W. TEWKSBURY, 
New England Agent, 


Corresponcence solicited. 


No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 129 


way 
| 
| | 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 
| Oxford's Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. — 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
| | | 
| | 
Gray's Botanies ; ac &c &e 


